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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Government of-the United States has turned 
T aown the Anglo-French proposals for naval limi- 

tation in terms that should leave no one in doubt 
as to the finality of their decision. The naval compro- 
mise is dead, and any attempt to galvanize it into life 
will be not only futile, but extremely mischievous. It 
was hardly necessary to be in touch with American 
opinion to be prepared for this decision. The Note in 
which it was conveyed comes, however, as a pleasant 
surprise. It is a courteous and closely reasoned docu- 
ment, showing little of the irritation so manifest in the 
American Press; it does not, as had been feared, bang 
and bolt the door on future negotiations; it is not 
destitute of constructive suggestions, even to the extent 
of some modification in the unyielding attitude adopted 
by the American delegates at Geneva. By permitting 
immediate publication of the Note, the United States 
has set a good example, and scored an obvious diplo- 
matic advantage. Incidentally, the Note itself reveals 
the amazing fact that even Washington has only re- 
ceived a summary—not the full text—of the Anglo- 
French agreement. 

* * * 

In rejecting the proposed compromise, the United 
States Government takes its stand on two simple pro- 
positions. In the first place, a limitation of cruisers 


with 8-inch guns, coupled with complete freedom to 
build cruisers with 6-inch guns, would limit only that 
type of cruiser which the United States considers best 
suited to her requirements, and would play into the 
hands of any Power possessing a large number of liners 









suitable for conversion into armed merchant cruisers. 
In this connection, special stress is laid on the com- 
parative inferiority of the United States in naval bases, 
and the argument is well founded, though it does not 
fully meet the British contentions as to the effects of 
the American decision to take the whole allotted ton- 
nage in cruisers with the most powerful permitted arma- 
ment as well as the largest permitted individual ton- 
nage. The second point is simply that no scheme of 
naval limitation can be effective in stopping competi- 
tive building, removing political suspicion, and facili- 
tating national economy, unless it embraces all 
categories of warships. This proposition cannot be dis- 
puted. The proposed compromise was, at the best, a 
maladroit attempt to turn the flank of a technical diffi- 
culty, by ignoring it. It is now clear that a solution 
must be sought on other lines. 
* * * 

The Government of the United States thus stands 
firm on its two main postulates: limitation of all war- 
ships by categories; global tonnage within the cate- 
gories; but in the final paragraph of the Note it states 
its willingness to consider the special needs of other 
Powers for particular classes of vessels, arising from 
their strategical position. The Note suggests that such 
needs might be met by allowing any Power to utilize an 
agreed percentage of its allotted tonnage under any 
one category, in the construction of ships of another 
category—to substitute, for example, cruisers for sub- 
marines, or vice versa—and promises sympathetic con- 
sideration of any proposals on these lines. This recog- 
nition of special needs, and of the consequent necessity 
for elasticity-.in applying a mathematical formula, 
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marks a real advance on the rigidity of the original 
American proposals. It is now up to the British experts 
to devise a scheme for securing an adequate provision 
of light cruisers, by taking advantage of the substitu- 
tion proposals, and by building, if necessary, 8-inch gun 
cruisers of less than the maximum speed and tonnage. 
The primary responsibility, however, rests on the 
British Government. It is for them to instruct their 
experts that an agreement on naval limitation, accept- 
able to the United States, is a palitical necessity, which 
must not be wrecked by raising debating points, or by 
a meticulous balancing of strategical factors in a hypo- 
thetical war they have declared ** unthinkable.’’ It is 
for them to welcome the United States Note in such 
terms as shall dispel, once and for all, American sus- 
picions of British good faith in the matter. 
7 * * 


In so far as it related to French post-bellum policy, 
M. Poincaré’s speech at Chambéry was extremely unhis- 
torical. His obvious insincerity is, however, a point 
with which his French audiences and critics must deal ; 
it is for them to decide what standards of accuracy are 
to be observed in French political speeches. His refer- 
ences to reparation payments and _ inter-Allied debts 
cannot be regarded in this light; a pronouncement 
which threatens existing arrangements is the concern of 
all parties to those arrangements. The statement in 
M. Poincaré’s speech which has aroused indignation 
abroad was that France would not agree to any read- 
justment of Franco-German relations unless it secured 
to her a sum sufficient to pay her debts to the Allies, 
and a net indemnity for damage suffered. The French 
Premier has, therefore, announced, on the eve of a presi- 
dential election in the United States, that inter-Allied 
debts and reparation payments must be considered 
together. It would have been impossible to have chosen 
a more unfortunate time for maintaining this thesis. 

* * x 

The American reply has been swift and _ bitter. 
President Coolidge has answered that the United States 
has no intention whatever of paying German reparations 
to France. As M. Poincaré’s pronouncement may be 
taken as a declaration that the Bérenger Funding Agree- 
ment will not, or may not, be ratified until more money 
can be obtained from some source or another, both 
presidential candidates will presumably be compelled 
to declare their policy on inter-Allied debts by way of 
reply. There is, of course, no conceivable chance that 
either Governor Smith or Mr. Hoover will make any 
but an orthodox declaration. The misfortune is that 
they will be driven to make its terms far stiffer and 
sterner than would otherwise have been necessary ; for 
neither can risk a suspicion of wavering on such an issue. 
Meanwhile, M. Millerand has been opposing ‘“* pre- 
mature ’’ evacuation of the Rhineland for reasons—such 
as the Anschluss and the security of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia—which, if they justify anything, would justify 
occupation for all time. These wanton provocations to 
Germany and the United States, this open contempt 
for the security provided by the League of Nations, 
emphasize the deplorable lack of an independent British 
foreign policy as a steadying influence in Europe. 

++ * * 

In view of the fact that a General Election will 
certainly be held within a year, the Party Conferences 
this autumn are particularly interesting. We are now 
in the thick of them. The Conservatives met last week ; 
the Labour Party is meeting this week; and the 
National Liberal Federation will have the last word 
next week. A sense of responsibility, induced by im- 
pending contact with the electorate, seems to have 
weighed heavily on the Conservatives,assembled at 
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Yarmouth, and to have quelled their customary 
exuberance. The usual resolution for the repeal of the 
Parliament Act and the entrenchment of the House of 
Lords during the present Parliament was replaced by a 
mild request for a committee to certify Money Bills 
and a provision that the powers of the Second Chamber 
should not be further curtailed without its consent. 
Even a resolution expressing the hope that if an amend- 
ment of the Parliament Act was not effected in this 
Parliament it would have a prominent place in the 
programme of the Party at the General Election, was 
described by Mr. J. C. C. Davidson as undignified, and 
withdrawn. The Protectionists also roared as softly as 
sucking doves, and asked only for an extension of 
Safeguarding ‘** consistent with the Prime Minister’s 
election pledge.”’ 
* * 

Mr. Baldwin, in his speech to the assembled dele- 
gates, ignored the House of Lords reformers, but gave 
the Safeguarders all far which they asked. His refer- 
ence to the subject began, it is true, with a tribute to 
the economists at Geneva who are *‘ doing what they 
can to induce the countries of Europe to remove, or, 
at any rate, to reduce, the barriers which interfere with 
trade between one country and another in the shape of 
tariffs.”” But though he would “like to see all the 
barriers down,’’ Mr. Baldwin is not averse to the erec- 
tion of others. He definitely renewed the pledge to put 
no tax on food. He alsa repeated the pledge ‘* that 
safeguarding will not be used as a sidedoor or backdoor 
by which to introduce a general tariff until the question 
of a general tariff has been submitted to the country.”’ 
On the other hand, ‘* no industry will be barred from 
taking its case and proving it, if it can, before the 
appropriate tribunal,’’ and ‘‘if we are returned to 
power we have no doubt the procedure needs simplify- 
ing and shortening.”’ Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, Chairman 
of the Party, made this assurance doubly sure next 
day by telling a journalist that the iron and steel in- 
dustry would certainly come within the terms of the 
Prime Minister’s promise. We are thus faced by this 
strange dilemma: either Mr. Baldwin has been mis- 
taken throughout this Parliament in maintaining that 
the safeguarding of iron and steel would violate his 
election pledge, or he is now undertaking both to renew 
the pledge and to break it. 

* * * 


The Labour Party Conference opened on Monday 
with a speech from the Chair by Mr. George Lansbury 
in the unfamiliar réle of the official who sternly disap- 
proves of Communists and other rebels. It must have 
been a pleasant relief to Mr. Lansbury to prophesy the 
failure of any attempt to unite the forces of Labour 
with ** the decadent remains of Liberalism.’’ On Tues- 
day, the Conference was mainly occupied with ques- 
tions of foreign policy, and Labour orators certainly 
had plenty of material in the recent proceedings of the 
Government for adverse criticism. It was a little sur- 
prising, perhaps, to hear Mr. MacDonald paying a 
tribute to the ‘‘ art and science and skill of secret 
diplomacy *’ in the hands of a generation of ** exceed- 
ingly able and careful men.’’ But we heartily agree 
that the handling of the Franco-British Compromise has 
combined the worst features of secret and indiscreet 
diplomacy. 

* * * 

Mr. Bruce’s emergency legislation for dealing with 
the dock strike is now in full operation. All waterside 
workers have to take out licences to work, issued and 
renewable by the State authorities. The attitude of 
the unions to the Act remains doubtful. Some unions 
or branch unions have recommended their members to 
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app] for licences and resume work. The Federal 
Cour cil of ‘Transport Unions has not yet made up its 
mind. In these circumstances, the actual position 
naturally varies at each of the great shipping centres. 
At Port Adelaide there seems to be a fair chance of a 
local settlement; at Melbourne the regular union men 
are refusing to apply for licences. Kindred unions of 
seamen and firemen are supporting the strike on inter- 
State steamers, which the crews refuse to take to sea 
if they have been loaded by licensed volunteer labour. 
As was only to be expected, rioting and disorder have 
accompanied the enforcement of the Act; volunteers 
have been attacked, licensing offices have been 
wrecked. It is fair to say, however, that the rioting has 
not been murderous. Volunteers appear to be running 
about the same risk as amateur boxers or Rugby inter- 


nationals. 
* * * 


It would be futile to deny that, when the arbitral 
award was defied, the State authorities were bound to 
make provision for maintaining the essential import 
and export services of the country. Nor would it be 
just to jeer at the thousands of middle-class citizens 
who patrol the wharves or work in the holds of steamers 
at the wharfsides. The position appears to be as follows. 
The Commonwealth Government committed itself to 
an appeal to all right-minded men to uphold the law; 
no settlement can be arrived at until they declare that 
the law has been vindicated, for practical details can- 
not be discussed in conference while thousands of people 
believe that great moral issues are at stake. The dis- 
orders have proved much less serious than was feared ; 
the authorities have proved their ability to carry on; 
the unions are obviously at sixes and sevens, divided 
between their allegiance to their organizations and to 
the State. Unless Mr. Bruce is cbstinately bent on 
smashing the unions in a fight to a finish, the moment 
seems favourable for a public proclamation that law 
and order are triumphant, which would open the way 
to the discussion of the specific points at issue, with a 
view to a real settlement. 


* * * 


Despite difficulties of internal organization in the 
building industry the employers and operatives in the 
trade have been able to agree upon the continuance for 
1929 of the agreement governing wages and conditions 
of building trade operatives throughout the country. 
In addition to the dispute with the plasterers, referred 
to in our last issue, the master plumbers’ organization 
is negotiating with the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers concerning contentious details of 
internal policy in the North of England. At one time 
the master plumbers were reported to have given 
notice of withdrawal from the Joint Council for the 
building industry, but the latest indication is that the 
obstacles to agreement will be overcome. The newly 
signed agreement governing wages in the building in- 
dustry continues the arrangements arrived at in 1926, 
after the negotiations extending over two years which 
followed the dispute of 1924. Provision is made for a 
sliding scale for wages adjustments, but opinion in the 
industry believes that little or no change will take place 
in existing rates during the next twelve months, after 
which the agreement will again be considered and re- 
visions possibly made. In consequence of decreased 
employment, mainly among the labourers, complaints 
have emanated from some of the interested parties at 
the difficulties caused by the existing arrangements, but 
the employers’ and operatives’ leaders have wisely 
decided to let sleeping dogs lie. 
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The interim report just issued by the Royal Com- 
mission on National Museums and Galleries, whose 
chairman is Lord D’Abernon, is a striking document, 
both from its cireumstances and from its contents. In 
the first place, it is remarkable that the Commission, 
which was appointed just over a year ago, should have 
found certain of the matters entrusted to its investiga- 
tion in such urgent need of attention that an interim 
report, dealing with them, should be necessary. And 
in the second place, it is equally notable that a Com- 
mission—one of whose terms of reference related to 
possible limitation of expenditure—should so early be 
convinced that an expenditure of nearly £800,000 is 
immediately necessary, merely to remedy the housing 
deficiencies of six of our great Museums and Galleries. 
There can be no doubt that the conclusions of the Com- 
mission on this point are sound. Our national collec- 
tions are not having the money spent on them which 
their value—judged either by money or by other stan- 
dards—-renders necessary. They are, at present, as any 
person in the habit of frequenting any one of them 
knows from experience, prevented by their exiguous 
financial resources from doing their work properly. It 
is much to be hoped that the Government will see to it 
that funds are made available at once to start the struc- 
tural enlargements which the Commission recommends 
at the British Museum and elsewhere. 

* * * 

The Report of the Royal Commission on London 
Squares has had a lukewarm reception, and it must 
be admitted that there is no great reason for 
enthusiasm. In the first place, there is grave doubt as 
to whether this Parliament will pass a Bill based on 
the recommendations in the Report. The Commission 
recommends that with the exception of five squares, 
the 461 small open spaces described should be 
scheduled not to be built upon, and that compensation 
should be paid to the owners. There exists, however, 
a growing public opinion, though one difficult to 
organize, which is dissatisfied with the way in which 
these squares and gardens are privately kept and used, 
as well as with the fact that few of them are scheduled 
as permanent open spaces. The public, and particu- 
larly children, cannot use the gardens as they are at 
present controlled; few of the squares are pleasantly 
planted with flower beds; tew of them possess tennis 
courts or sandpits or gymnastic apparatus ; almost none 
of them is the centre of any sort of social life. While 
the squares remain in private ownership their full value 
is, therefore, not likely to be realized. The Commission 
makes no attempt to rouse public opinion or to discuss 
this aspect. It is mainly concerned with the compen- 
sation to be paid to landlords, and takes most pains to 
state at great length all the arguments for paying com- 
pensation. 

* * * 

The OssErvVER last Sunday contained a notable 
article by Mr. Philip Kerr on the Anglo-French Com- 
promise, in the course of which it was stated that :— 

‘‘ Nearly the most violent of Mr. Lloyd George’s fighis 
at Paris was that in which he insisted that conscription 
should be abolished in Germany and the voluntary system 
put in its place, a proposal vehemently resisted by the 
French General Staff, who saw in its abolition in Ger- 
many the beginning of the end of the system in France 
and all Europe also." 

Mr. Kerr was, of course, Mr. Lloyd George’s Secretary 
during the Peace Conference, and he therefore writes 
with authority on what took place there. The atti- 
tude which he tells us was adopted by the French 
General Staff is a remarkable instance of the strength 
of military trade-unionism, since it prevailed over 
nationalist sentiment even in the hour of victory. 
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THE TRUE NAVAL 
COMPROMISE 
ere American Note, rejecting the Anglo-French 


naval compromise even as a basis of discussion, 
causes no surprise. From the moment when the 
tenour of that compromise became irregularly known 
a fortnight ago, it was clear that it must be quite unac- 
ceptable to the United States. To use a colloquial 
expression, the proposal ‘* asked for *’ precisely the 
reply which it has got. At the Three Power Conference 
last year, as the American Note recalls, the British dele- 
gation proposed to divide cruisers into two classes, those 
carrying 8-in. guns and those with guns of lesser calibre. 
For the latter class of cruiser ** the limitation proposed 
by the British delegation . . . was so high that the 
American delegation considered it, in effect, no limita- 
tion at all.*’ And the Conference broke down upon this 
issue. The proposal now made in the Anglo-French 
compromise differs only from that which the United 
States rejected last year in that it is proposed 
** frankly,’’ and not merely in effect, that the lighter 
class of cruisers should not be limited at all. This is 
to present the old proposal ** in a new and even more 
objectionable form ”’; and it is not made more palatable 
by the addition of an analogous proposal to exclude 
from limitation the smaller type of submarines. This 
argument is so natural, so obvious, so clearly, one 
would have thought, what must have been expected 
that we are left bewildered and baffled by the following 
conundrum : How could our Government for a moment 
have expected any other answer, and what, in the name 
of common sense, were they playing at, if they did not ? 

These questions, in our judgment, need to be 
pressed; for, until they are answered, the suspicion 
must remain that there is more behind the Anglo- 
French compromise than meets the eye. Just think of 
it. The compromise, if the previous assurances of our 
Ministers are to be believed, is now dead and damned. 
It was merely a draft suggestion, put forward by France 
and Britain, for the consideration of the other naval 
Powers. If any of them object, as one of them now 
does, it falls to the ground, and we must look round 
for some other formula of naval limitation. Such is the 
position as we have been given to understand it. But 
is this the real truth, the whole of the real truth, and 
nothing but the real truth? If so, it is very singular. 
For the negotiations which went to frame this tentative 
and now abortive draft proposal were protracted and 
elaborate. To secure French adhesion to the naval 
formula, we gave—as is not disputed, though it has not 
been formally avowed— a quid pro quo. We agreed, at 
the very least, to waive our opposition to the French 
thesis on land disarmament that reservists should be 
excluded from the calculation of military strengths. If 
the naval formula lapses, does that quid pro quo lapse 
too? In effect it can hardly lapse. We shall not be 
in a strong position for resisting the French contention, 
in future conferences, when we are known to have 
offered a contingent assent to it. This transaction is 
surely remarkable, regarded merely as a diplomatic 
bargain. We have given a quid pro quo which cannot, 
in effect, be withdrawn, a very substantial quid pro 
quo, involving, as Mr. Philip Kerr has just said in the 
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OBSERVER, the entrenchment of the system of conscrip- 
tion on the Continent, in return for what? In return 
for the French joining with us in submitting to America, 
for her to accept or reject, a formula of naval limitation, 
which we had good reason, in the attitude taken up by 
her at the Three Power Conference, to know that she 
would certainly reject. If this is really the whole truth, 
we can only say that we know of no previous deal in the 
whole course of British diplomatic history in which our 
negotiators have revealed such sheer incompetence. 

Well, we find it difficult to believe that our Foreign 
Office and our Admiralty are quite as incompetent as 
they assure us that they are. There are, moreover, 
other reasons for suspecting that we do not as yet 
know the whole truth about the deal with France. 
There is, for example, the still-continued obstinacy 
about publishing its text. The United States Govern- 
ment has published its reply; but the document to 
which it was replying is still withheld. The American 
Note, moreover, makes it plain—indeed, it rubs the 
point in rather markedly—that even the American 
Government has not been favoured with the actual text 
of the compromise, but has only been presented with a 
‘** summary.”’ In view of the allegations that have been 
made about the wide implications of compromise, the 
manifest and persistent desire of the British Govern- 
ment to keep the public as much in the dark as possible 
is seriously disquieting. 

The mystery relates chiefly to the possible implica- 
tions of the compromise as regards our Continental 
policy, and these represent a most serious matter. Its 
implications as regards Anglo-American relations are, 
however, no less serious. It is quite impossible to 
regard the compromise as a sincere attempt to reconcile 
the divergencies which wrecked the Three Power Con- 
ference. Its manifest significance is that of an attempt 
to fortify the position which we then took up vis-a-vis 
America by rallying other countries to our side. It 
indicates a resentment against the American attitude 
on naval limitation which is extraordinarily short- 
sighted and perverse. We are in danger of making, if 
we have not done so already, an irreparable mistake of 
the first magnitude, as the result of sheer lack of 
imagination, of a failure to appreciate the new condi 
tions of the twentieth century. 

The population of the United States is now about 
three times as numerous as that of Great Britain. Its 
wealth exceeds ours in a decidedly larger ratio. And 
America continues, and is likely to continue, to go 
rapidly ahead, while we must reconcile ourselves to a 
comparatively stationary condition. It is economic 
strength which ultimately determines the capacity of a 
State to maintain armaments. Traditionally, in fact, 
the armaments which different States have maintained 
have always borne some relation to their economic 
strength and to their general position in the world. 
Viewed in this light, the demand of the United States 
for naval parity is no extravagant, but a distinctly 
moderate, demand. And American opinion, as we 
should do well to realize, is becoming increasingly con- 
scious of its moderation, and therefore increasingly 
impatient of any proposal of ours which can be repre- 
sented as an attempt to wriggle out of the principle of 
parity. 
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At the time of the Washington Conference, when 
the principle of parity was first put forward, neither 
America, nor ourselves, nor the world in general was 
so vividly aware of the economic superiority of the 
United States as we have all since become. Right up 
to the war we all thought of the United States just as 
one strong nation among others. Indeed, it was still 
common for Englishmen to describe their own country 
as ‘** the richest in the world.’”’ This had ceased, of 
course, to be strictly true; but it was still sufficiently 
near the truth to pass as a useful cliché. Social 
reformers, for example, would complain that the inhabi- 
tants of the richest country in the world should permit 
such slums as were to be found in our great cities. No 
one would employ such a phrase to-day, however 
loosely or rhetorically ; and the change serves to indicate 
how very recent is the growth of the recognition of the 
economic predominance of the United States. At the 
time of the Washington Conference the notions which 
prevailed as to what naval ratios were reasonable were 
still largely influenced by traditions belonging to the 
pre-war economic situation. Great Britain had been 
accustomed to maintain a substantially larger navy 
than any other Power. America’s demand for parity 
was thus as large a demand as she had then any inclina- 
tion to make; and our concession of it as regards capital 
ships was generally regarded as meeting her very hand- 
somely. Indeed, some Continental ‘* realists ’’ were so 
puzzled by what seemed to them an abject surrender 
of our traditional position as to.be unable to account for 
it except by the hypothesis of a tacit union or alliance 
beween the Anglo-Saxon Powers. 

Unfortunately, our statesmanship seems to have 
lost altogether that far-sightedness, that quickness to 
perceive the growing fact, which inspired it then. It is 
quite true that, in accepting parity at Washington for 
battleships, Lord Balfour expressly reserved the ques- 
tion of light cruisers for trade protection. Thus the 
attitude of the British Government is, formally, pre- 
cisely what it was. That, indeed, is its condemnation. 
The seven years which have since passed by, seven years 
which have emphasized the contrast between the 
** leaping and bounding ”’ progress of the United States 
and the difficulties which we experience in maintaining 
our old position, seven years in which we have learnt 
in most connections to think of the United States not 
as a country, but as a continent, and to measure her 
for most purposes not against France or Germany or 
Great Britain, but against Europe as a whole—these 
seven years have made no impression at all on the 
minds of our admirals and Ministers. They are still 
thinking, as they thought, not unnaturally, in 1921, 
that in conceding parity in principle they have made 
a very big concession, that the Americans ought to 
appreciate what a big concession it is, and that when it 
comes to applying the principle to cruisers it must be 
interpreted reasonably, i.e., so as to give us as many 
large cruisers as the Americans, and the small cruisers 
which we need for trade protection over and above. 

This is the attitude which we adopted at the Three 
Powers Conference last year. This is the attitude which 
underlies the Anglo-French naval compromise. And 
there is not the smallest chance of repairing the mis- 
chief done last year and this until we are ready to 
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abandon this attitude altogether. Why not? Why 
should we not agree to straightforward parity in total 
cruiser tonnage, even if it does mean that, because of 
our need for a large number of small cruisers, we shall 
have fewer large cruisers than the United States? The 
striking force of the American Navy would then be 
stronger than ours? Well, what of it? Not as much 
stronger, it is safe to say, as it will be, failing an agree- 
ment, a generation hence. 

On merits, indeed, there is as much to be said for 
the American interpretation of parity as for ours. It 
is the only interpretation, certainly, which America, 
increasingly conscious as she is of her superior resources, 
will ever accept. And there is more to be said. The 
American position, set forth again in the recent Note, 
of reckoning all cruisers as belonging to one category, 
is the true compromise between the divergent stand- 
points of France and ourselves ; France desiring to lump 
all ships together, battleships, cruisers, submarines and 
all, in one total of ‘* global tonnage,’ we desiring to 
fix separate limits for each class of ship. The Anglo- 
French agreement does at least suggest that France is 
not wedded to the global tonnage formula, if her desire 
for a large number of submarines can be met in some 
other way. The American Note goes out of its way to 
suggest a means of meeting this French desire, con- 
sistently with the general principle of limitation by 
classes; and it adds pointedly that the United States 
would consider sympathetically ‘‘ a proposal along 
those lines made by Great Britain.’’ There are here 
the elements of a new approach to the problem which 
might lead to success, given one condition, namely, 
that we are ready to contemplate being inferior in 
large cruisers to the United States. Urgently do we 
need a Government capable of grasping and acting on 
the truth that this is a condition which we can well 
afford to accept with a good grace. 


MR. BALDWIN’S CONFIDENCE 
TRICK 


HAD fallen asleep after reading Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
at Great Yarmouth, so it was not unnatural that I 
should dream of Mr. Baldwin. 

** T am amazed at our record,”’ he began. 

** So am I,’’ was my obvious retort. 

** We have still to face unemployment,” he continued, 
** though more are at work than four years ago.”’ 

** That is a misleading way of putting it,’’ said I. 
‘* There are more unemployed than there were four years 
ago.”” 

** Well, I always said that the only cure for unemploy- 
ment was Protection,’’? said Mr. Baldwin, ‘* but it is not 
wise in a democracy to go too far in front of public 
opinion. The British people are slow to make up their 
minds on a new question ” 

** Protection isn’t a new question,’ I broke in, ** and 
the people were pretty quick to make up their minds about 
it in 1923.°’ 

** But they are thinking and thinking hard,” continued 
Mr. Baldwin, ignoring my interjection, ** and I think we 
all agree that the experimental stage is passing away. In 
future—that is to say, after the General Election, if we 
get back again—no industry wil] be barred from taking its 
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case and proving it, if it can, before the appropriate 
tribunal.”’ 

** Including iron and steel? ”’ I inquired. 

‘* Certainly, no manufacturing industry will be pre- 
cluded.”’ 

** But won’t iron and steel get turned down on the 
ground that a duty would have a seriously adverse effect 
on employment in other industries, and won’t that make 
your Protectionist colleagues furious? ” 

** Oh, we have no doubt the procedure needs simpli- 
fying and shortening,” said Mr. Baldwin, hurriedly. 

** Then what will happen to the engineers and the 
manufacturers of machinery, for whom iron and steel are 
raw materials? ”’ 

‘* They, too, can apply to be safeguarded,” replied 
Mr. Baldwin. 

** And the farmers? ” 

‘“* No, we are agreed that there will be no tax on 
food.”’ 

** Well, but won’t the farmers be very angry if you 
introduce a general tariff without giving them any Pro- 
tection? ”’ 

‘‘ There will be no general tariff,’? said Mr. Baldwin, 
sternly. ‘* I have renewed my pledge that safeguarding 
will not be used as a sidedoor or backdoor by which to 
introduce a general tariff until the question has been sub- 
mitted to the country; and, in view cof our record, in 
view of our treatment of this question, the country will 
trust us and take our word.”’ 

** But excuse me,”’ said I, ** I’m afraid I don’t quite 
understand. You have been refusing all through this Par- 
liament to safeguard iron and steel on the ground that 
the protection of a basic industry of that character would 
have such ramifications as to violate your pledge not to 
introduce anything in the nature of a general tariff. I 
honour you for that refusal. But now iron and steel] and 
every other manufacturing industry is to be allowed to 
apply for Protection under a simplified and shortened pro- 
cedure, so how can you renew your pledge? ”’ 

** The difference lies in the approach rather than in 
the result,’ replied Mr. Baldwin, blandly. ‘* The public 
are getting educated up to safeguarding, but the Party 
Managers say that it is still too dangerous to come out 
plainly for a genera] tariff. It will probably amount to 
very much the same thing in the end, but it makes a lot 
of difference in the constituencies how it is put. If the 
candidate says that the loca] industry will be eligible for 
safeguarding, everybody says ‘ Very nice and quite right 
too,’ but if he talks about a general tariff they immediately 
begin to think about the high prices of the things they 
want to buy.” 

** And you think you can put that across? ” 

**T am convinced,”’ said Mr. Baldwin, ‘* that if my 
Party will continue to follow my strategy without asking 
too many questions, we shall rout our foes as we routed 
them four years ago, and continue again for a further 
period of ordered progress in the traditions of that greatest 
of our leaders whom we are all so proud to follow, Lord 
Beaconsfield.” 

7 * * 

I suppose it was this name which changed the current 
of my dream; for instead of the open countenance of Mr. 
Baldwin, I now saw before me the enigmatic features of 
Benjamin Disraeli. 

** What exactly were your traditions? ” I asked. 

** Tell him,” said he, “‘ that Protection is dead.” 

‘* He won’t believe it,” said I. 

‘*Then tell him,’? whispered Lord Beaconsfield, 
** that Protection is not only dead, but damned! ” 

PETER IBBETSON. 
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THE NINTH ASSEMBLY 


HERE were some observers of the recent Assembly 

meeting of the League of Nations, and not the least 

experienced by any means, who declared that this 
Ninth Session was the most interesting and the most satis- 
factory which there had ever been. They admitted that, 
in spite of the seventeen Prime Ministers and twenty-five 
Foreign Secretaries who were present, in spite of this really 
astounding constellation of political potentates, it was 
without the ‘‘ electric atmosphere ” of, say, the Third or 
Fifth; they admitted that it had no dramatic achievement 
to its credit like the Fourth or Sixth; they admitted that 
in some of the major League problems of the hour, for 
example, in Disarmament, no step forward of even the most 
meagre kind was made. But they held that none of these 
things was of real importance; that, in the language of the 
Times, the days are over when the League requires to live 
on ** enthusiasm ”’’; that enthusiasm has been replaced by 
something much more important, by a solid and unhesitat- 
ing political acceptance of the League as a vital part of 
the Governmental machinery of the world. And the signifi- 
cance of the Ninth Assembly, they maintained, lay just in 
this : that without spectacular debates, without concentrat- 
ing attention on any outstanding piece of work, it brought 
together the practical politicians of the world, and joined 
them in the straightforward routine discussion of the de- 
tails of that widespread and extending international co- 
operation which it is the chief purpose of the League of 
Nations to promote. 

Even the prophets of moderation who expound this 
view must be aware of exaggeration. The Ninth Assembly 
was by no means without its element of drama. Everyone 
has read of the forensic conflict between the Foreign 
Minister of France and the Chancellor of the German Reich. 
Experienced French Parliamentarians who have _ lived 
through the nine Briand Administrations, and through the 
crises by which these Administrations rose and fell, say 
that the greatest of living orators has never made a better 
speech than that which he addressed to Dr. Miiller in the 
crowded Salle de Ja Reformation on September 10th. And 
behind the magic of his oratorical] art there lay the dread 
fear of new European divisions, devastating in their impli- 
cations, yet mitigated by the hope of a great negotiation 
that had begun. 

There was drama, then, hot and poignant, at some 
moments of the Ninth Assembly. But none the less its 
main character was not dramatic; it was just the opposite. 
It was a sense of solidity, of matter-of-factness, that per- 
vaded the proceedings of the Session from first to last. In 
the full Assembly, in every one of its six Committees, the 
work and the debates seemed “* ordinary,’’ not in the sense 
that they were without interest, but in the sense that they 
dealt with issues that had become so familiar to the dele- 
gates taking part that there was no longer any need for 
these delegates elaborately to argue the first principles in- 
volved, because they had a common background which 
every delegation had implicitly agreed to accept. 

The result was that, as constitutional machinery, the 
Assembly worked extremely well. It has, indeed, become 
an efficient political institution which those who have to 
use it now thoroughly understand. It is developing, slowly 
perhaps, but surely, practices and traditions that are of 
value because they are based on common sense. The level 
of its debates, both in the full Assembly, and even more 
strikingly in its six Committees, has sensibly improved. 
Never before have there been in any Committee, except 
perhaps on occasion the First, debates so keen, so pointful, 
so well informed and so well sustained as those of the 
Second Committee on the Report of the new Economic 
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Advisory Commission. And in the other Committees it was 
equally plain that the delegates have begun to learn the 
job which they are sent to Geneva year by year to do. 

Moreover, and it is the natural conclusion to what 
has just been said, the record of actual work done by the 
Ninth Assembly is by no means wholly disappointing. By 
the definite preparation of a General Act for the Settlement 
of International Disputes by Conciliation, Arbitration or 
Judicial Verdict, open for adhesion by every Government 
in the world, an important step forward towards the 
** generalization ’’ of arbitral methods was made. The 
signature without reservation of the Optional Clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
first by Hungary and then by Spain, marked the beginning 
of a new movement for the firm establishment of legal jus- 
tice among nations. The resolution of the First Committee 
on the vexed question of Advisory Opinions, when read in 
the light of the remarkable legal debate of which it was 
the result, must be counted as another important event in 
the same sphere. The Resolutions of the Second Com- 
mittee on International Economic Co-operation have given 
a further stimulus to the new Economic work of the League, 
and showed how well Mr. Walter Layton, Sir Arthur Salter, 
and their colleagues have done their work. The campaign 
against the White Slave and Drug Traffics were each carried 
a long step forward. And not least, the question of the 
site and the plans for the new building of the League was 
finally settled. The history of that question is unsavoury 
reading from first to last, but by a series of fortunate mis- 
chances the best possible plan seems at long last to have 
been evolved. It was high time, for no one can measure 
what the League has lost in dignity, in efficiency, in respect, 
and in prestige during the nine years in which its work has 
had to be done in its present inadequate and unsuitable 
buildings. There is no self-respecting debating society in 
England which would tolerate the discomforts in which 
Ministers of State are asked in Geneva to do their work, 
whether in the full Assembly or in the Committee rooms, 
where delegates, officials, journalists, and public herd to- 
gether and fight for the insufficient supply of uncomfortable 
chairs which is all that the League in its present quarters 
has been able to provide. 

So far, so good. But there were three things about the 
Ninth Assembly that must be profoundly disquieting to any 
Englishman who is not satisfied that all is already for the 
best in the best of all international worlds. 

The first was the composition and the policy of the 
British delegation. It would take too long to put the 
ease against the British delegation in detail. The public 
have already learned something of its ignominious per- 
formances and its ignoble record. Its attitude appeared to 
be dictated by two causes: first, a total ignorance of 
League procedure and of the earlier work of the League on 
almost every question with which the Assembly had to 
deal, and second, an unreasoning distrust of every con- 
structive proposal of whatever kind. It is perhaps true, 
as Lord Cushendun asserted, that they were strongly ‘* in 
favour of the League,” but it is also true that their main 
preoccupation seemed to be to restrict its work and activi- 
ties in every possible way. And in their general opposi- 
tion to everything that was proposed they managed, with 
or without intention, to convey an impression of bitter 
and all-pervading hostility to the League. It was not 
without cause that one of the most moderate men in 
Geneva said that their policy appeared to be one of malice 
mitigated by incompetence. 

The second disquieting fact about the Ninth Assembly 
was its general attitude toward League finance. This, again, 
was due in great measure to an attack led by the British 
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delegation against the Budget, which had been prepared 
for 1929. But whatever its cause, this attitude was a 
thoroughly unhealthy sign. The sums required for League 
purposes from the national exchequers of the Member- 
States are triflingly small. The British contribution is 
approximately one eight-thousandth part of our national 
expenditure. The items of League expenditure are in fact 
subjected to a far more rigid examination and control than 
those of any national budget in the world. Yet a great 
part of the time and attention of the Ninth Assembly was 
devoted to the discussion of proposals for the saving of 
« few hundred pounds here and there. It was not the 
money involved that mattered—the sums were always so 
small that no one could seriously care whether they were 
voted or not. The danger was this : that questions of policy 
were decided, or at least discussed, on the wholly false basis 
as to whether they would increase League expenditure by a 
few thousand francs or not. There was a proposal, for 
example, that an international Inquiry into the condition 
of the Coal Trade should be made; the first annual appro- 
priation suggested for the purpose was £1,000; and the 
expenditure of that additional £1,000 was seriously urged 
as one of the reasons against the Inquiry being made. 
Again, the printing of the Minutes of League Advisory 
Committees in 1929 was suppressed, in the belief—probably 
erroneous—that a trifling sum might thereby be saved, and 
without regard for the serious considerations of policy that 
are involved. These are extreme examples of a general 
lack of balance and perspective about the Budget of the 
League which make it difficult to believe that the Govern- 
ments of the Member-States are really in earnest in their 
protestations of loyalty to its work. 

Third and last, it was disquieting to observe how a 
great number of delegations tamely accepted the discredit- 
able episode of the Anglo-French *‘ compromise ”’ on naval 
armaments, and even agreed to a resolution expressing satis- 
faction at the “‘ efforts made ’”’ by the two Governments 
concerned. It is true that the non-publication of the 
** compromise ”’ left the delegates in total ignorance of the 
real situation which they were supposed to discuss; it is 
also true that if the last American Note had been issued a 
fortnight sooner the debate in all probability would have 
followed a wholly different course. But it was discourag- 
ing that so great a part of the Third Committee should 
tacitly have accepted the principle that the work of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission had rightly been 
held up for eighteen months in the hope that private ‘* con- 
versations *’ between two Governments would succeed. And 
it was still more discouraging that no open and immediate 
protest should have been made against a proposal which 
was known to include the provision that small submarines 
and cruisers with six-inch guns should be excluded from all 
treaty limitation. It was always certain, as the American 
Note has now plainly pointed out, that no serious disarma- 
ment treaty could be made on such a basis, just as it was 
certain, as long ago as the opening week of the Coolidge 
Conference in 1927, that the U.S. Government would never 
consider for a moment such a proposition as that which 
the British and French Admirals had so ingenuously 
prepared. 

The Disarmament discussions of the Ninth Assembly 
served one useful purpose only : they threw a vivid light on 
two fundamental truths. The first is that with each year 
that passes Disarmament becomes increasingly the most 
important issue in European politics. The second is that 
no progress with Disarmament will be made until the 
method of diplomatic * conversation *? is wholly scrapped, 
and until the League method of public discussion in the 
Preparatory Commission is once more taken up on the basis 
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of new and comprehensive proposals for the rigid limitation 
of all classes of armament alike. The Ninth Assembly lost 
an important opportunity in not demanding the adoption of 
that course; and it is a reasonable if a depressing guess 
that it will be left for the Tenth Assembly, under different 
leadership, to give the new instructions that are required. 
Until then it is rather by hope than by faith that in the 
matter of Disarmament we must live. 
P. J. Nort Baker. 


DOES DEMOCRACY 


FOR PEACE ? 
By SIR HERBERT SAMUEL. 


EAN INGE, whose utterances always command atten- 

tion and respect, although often not agreement, has 

recently made an assertion that raises an issue of 
fundamental importance. During the last session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, the Dean was invited 
to preach at the Cathedra] Church of Geneva. In the 
course of a striking address he denied, in uncompromising 
terms, that to establish democracy is to advance the cause 
of peace. ‘* The notion,” he said, ‘* that wars are made 
only by kings and emperors, and that to make the world 
safe for democracy is to make it safe for peace, is utterly 
untrue, and extremely dangerous. The old proverb, 
Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi, requires to be amended in 
the light of recent events. It should run, Delirant Achivi, 
plectuntur reges. Nations go mad, and make scapegoats of 
their rulers. My study of modern history convinces me that 
in béllicosity and injustice to weaker nations there is not 
a pin to choose between monarchies and republics.”” The 
use of the words *‘ monarchies ”’ and ‘* republics,”” it may 
be said incidentally, confuses the issue. There are 
monarchies which are democracies, as nowadays in all the 
countries of north-western Europe. There may be republics 
which are not democracies, as in Venice in earlier times and 
in Russia to-day. But clearly what Dean Inge intended to 
propound was the doctrine that popular government not 
only fails to ensure peace, but does not even tend to ensure 
it; that it matters nothing to the world at large, so far as 
the risk of war is concerned, whether Germany has a Kaiser 
or not, whether Great Britain has universal suffrage or 
not, whether the modern constitutions of Western Europe 
are maintained or whether we go back to the personal rule 
of earlier centuries. 

I say that this is a fundamental issue. The founders 
and the builders of the structure of political liberty based 
it upon the doctrine that democracy was beneficial : partly 
because the interests of all would only be served if all had 
a voice in the contro] of affairs; partly because government 
by consent was likely to be the most stable and orderly 
form of government; but partly also because a world 
governed in accordance with the wishes of the peoples 
would be a world with a better prospect of living at peace 
with itself. The masses suffer most from war. Not for 
ever will they be content with a state of things in which 
‘* the soldiers fight and the kings are heroes.’” Democracy, 
it was confidently believed, tended to peace. 

Dean Inge denies this, and there may be many who 
think with him. It is essential to form an opinion whether 
his view is right or not. For we live in an age which has 
suffered many disillusionments, so many, that the younger 
generation are often sceptical whether there are any at all 
of the old beliefs that hold good. As a result, there has 
been a tendency to become cynical and indifferent. To hold 
a principle, political or ethical] or religious, and to be willing 
Be 
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to make sacrifices for it, is regarded in some quarters as 
quite out-of-date and somewhat ridiculous. If, in this 
atmosphere, the theory is to pass unchallenged that demo- 
eracy also is an illusion; that, so far at least as international 
goodwill is concerned, self-government is futile; that all the 
efforts and all the sufferings of the protagonists of liberty 
were misconceived, and without effect in this large sphere 
of human relationships—then the negative, critical, 
anarchic tendencies of our times will be so far encouraged, 
the positive, constructive forces will be so far weakened. | 
And since the experience of the Great War has led the 
present generation, quite rightly, to care for peace above 
all things, this is the sphere in which opinion is most sen- 
sitive. A deception here will be the most demoralizing of 
all. 

For my own part I believe that Dean Inge is wholly 
wrong on the facts. I cannot conceive what are the 
examples in modern history which have convinced him 
that ** in bellicosity and injustice to weaker nations ’’ demo- 
eracies bear an equal share in the burden of guilt. The war 
itself is the most recent and the most striking of tests. 
Though some would deny, I doubt whether Dean Inge would 
deny, that the cause of the catastrophe was the lack of 
any firm will-for-peace in the Governments of the Central 
Empires. No one can establish any aggressive or warlike 
tendency on the part of the democracies of France, Great 
Britain or Belgium, or any fostering of warlike feeling on 
the part of the United States. If, on the side of the Allies, 
there was any act which mitigated the responsibility of the 
Central Powers—and in my view it was only a small miti- 
gation—it was the personal order for general mobilization 
issued to his armies by the autocrat of Russia. I feel pro- 
foundly convinced that if democracy in Germany had not 
been stifled in the Bismarckian period, if the country had 
not been subjected for a quarter of a century to the rule 
of a man of the character of William II., there would have 
been no favourable soil there for a Treitschke or a Bern- 
hardi, there would have been no permeation of the people 
by militarist ideas disseminated from above. I cannot 
doubt that, for the future peace of Europe, the disappear- 
ance of the three Emperors is an inestimable gain. It is 
some recompense, however inadequate, for all the losses 
that were suffered and the burdens that remain. And if 
there is now anxiety for the future, it is from those coun- 
tries where personal or oligarchic rule prevails, or where 
there is a risk that the old regimes may be restored, that 
the reasons for anxiety arise. Is there any one who doubts 
that, if Tsar and Kaisers were re-established, the security 
of Europe would be lessened ? 

Pacific rulers, of course, have been many. If the 
Emperor Frederick had survived, modern history might 
have been different. But mankind cannot afford to let its 
destinies depend upon the chance of heredity or of seizure 
of power, upon the temperament, the beliefs, the moods 
of particular individuals. It cannot afford to run the risk 
of private influences on minds that are usually average 
minds and sometimes below the average. Whatever the 
faults of popular constitutions, the publicity which attaches 
to them, the widespread discussion and controversy which 
is their very essence, give a sense of responsibility and, in 
the long run, a stability of policy which is often lacking in 
a Court. ‘‘ The worst Chamber is better than the ante- 
chamber.”’ 

The only examples that occur to me, which might be 
quoted by Dean Inge in support of his indictment, wonld 
be drawn from the modern history of the Balkan States. 
But there you have peoples who were for centuries under 
the Turkish oppression, who have been trained for genera- 
tions in the belief that war is the means, and the only 
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means, to national redemption. Not in a year or a decade 
can these tendencies be expected to vanish. The instance 
of the Balkans is no basis for a generalization. 

There is in democracies a wholesome reluctance to mili- 
tary adventures. And this is likely to be intensified by 
the establishment of woman suffrage. It is true, no doubt, 
that some women are as bellicose as any militarists amony 
the men, and that some are ready to subordinate their real 
opinions for fear of being thought to favour a policy that 
is effeminate and weak. But in the main it seems certain 
that in democracies which include women in their citizen- 
ship the tendencies to peace will be the stronger. The 
recent outburst of popular opinion in the United States 
which checked, and apparently killed, the movement for a 
vast naval expansion, was very largely an expression of 
women’s views. Since Dean Inge quotes the classics, I 
may be allowed to recall that in Homer, it was a female 
deity, Athene, the goddess of Wisdom, who on the 
plains of Troy attacked Ares, the god of War, ‘‘ the blood- 
stained bane of mortals,’? and, wounding him with her 
spear, sent him bellowing back to Olympus. The myth 
may be a symbol of the future course of history. 

Dean Inge, who is a convinced anti-democrat, as all 
his writings show, finds what he goes to seek. Neither the 


records of the past nor the omens of the future confirm 
him. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


UCH Liberals as I meet are not complaining about the 

direction taken by developments in the Conservative 

Party. Why, indeed, should they mind if the Protec- 
tionists manceuvre poor Mr. Baldwin into _ trouble? 
Like the young lady in Don Juan, Mr. Baldwin, while 
swearing that he would ne’er consent, has, in fact, con- 
sented. It is true he is seen at Yarmouth, with a sort 
of professional ingenuousness, reconciling the old pledge 
with the new breach of it. He deceived nobody, unless it 
were himself. The Amerys and Cunliffe-Listers have got 
him firmly in hand, and the feeble display of platform in- 
dependence, with which he disguised his surrender, was of 
no consequence. The letter to the Chief Whip was for him 
the fatal step, and his conquerors can afford him the 
luxury of a little harmless rhetorical virtue. Mr. Baldwin’s 
pledges sound well at the time of utterance, but it is always 
understood that their fulfilment may be vexatiously 
delayed by circumstances. 

* * * 

Once again circumstances threaten—or promise—to be 
too strong for him. His refuge from hard fact is, as usual, 
to repeat his promises while his followers are busy making 
their fulfilment impossible. In this case a stout stand 
against the Protectionists—that is, the whole of his party 
—would cost him his job. Mr. Baldwin knows it, and acts 
with discretion. He is pledged not to introduce a general 
tariff—a phrase which, as Mr. Hewins points out, is quite 
meaningless—but there is nothing to prevent him from 
throwing the door wide open to safeguarding; and this 
he undertakes to do. The parallel with the position of 
Balfour in 1904 is very close. Balfour indulged in agonies 
of ambiguity to avoid committing himself, but all in vain. 
Chamberlain held him tight, wriggle as he might. The 
Yarmouth speech may be described as the 1928 version of 
the half sheet of notepaper. Mr. Baldwin took rather more 
space, but he failed just as completely to escape behind 
the smoke screen. 

* * * 

I have derived a certain cynical amusement from the 

performances of Mr. Lansbury at Birmingham. The 
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strong trend of the Labour Party towards respectability 
must give him secret qualms. Mr. Lansbury is not a Com- 
munist : I have heard him deny it in the House of Com- 
mons with outraged indignation. If, at the same time, he 
has not in many a crisis showed himself the friend of 
Communists, then plain acts and plain speeches have no 
meaning. Mr. Lansbury is a sort of professional friend of 
the bottom dog, and the dog of his peculiar affection has 
usually worn a collar labelled *‘ Moscow.”? At the moment 
it suits the Labour Party of which he is chairman to 
repudiate Russian Communism with more than middle- 
class unction. The Labour Party is putting on its best 
broadcloth for the general election. Red ties are out of 
fashion. Mr. Lansbury is a politician; that is, he realizes 
the importance of a quick adaptation to circumstances. 
Hence we find him at Birmingham solemnly rebuking the 
Communist Party for daring to run candidates against 
Labour (that’s the point), and levelling against them a 
quotation from Jesus Christ. Mr. Lansbury means to be 
in the swim. 
* * * 

Considerations of party expediency, again, probably 
led Mr. Lansbury, in his New Leaper article and again at 
Birmingham, to speak with rough hostility about a possible 
Liberal-Labour arrangement. There is no more extreme 
precisian than your ex-rebe] clothed in an official position. 
On both sides considerations of party expediency, rather 
than realities and common sense, dictate the opposition to a 
rapprochement such as would save the frittering away of 
progressive energy, and the salvation of the Tories from the 
downfall they richly deserve. ‘* Our hostility to both 
parties,’? writes Mr. Lansbury, ‘‘ is, or should be, as great 
after as before the election.”? This is party spirit reduced 
to an absurdity. It is interesting to contrast the belated 
and rather muddle-headed orthcdoxy of Mr. Lansbury with 
the views of Mr. Brailsford, on the same subject, expressed 
in an article published in America. Mr. Brailsford is per- 
haps the ablest writer on the Labour side. His Socialism 
is at least as much above suspicion as is Mr. Lansbury’s : 
it is certainly more uncompromising than that of Mr. Mac- 
Donald. He is too realistic a politician to be led into the 
facile contempt of the Liberal Party which serves a muddle- 
headed millenarian like Mr. Lansbury for criticism, We 
find him paying a careful tribute to the Yellow Book and 
the constructive programme it expounds: and, looking 
forward to a condition of affairs after the election in which 
no party has an absolute majority, discussing the advan- 
tages of some arrangement by which a Progressive Govern- 
ment could be carried on. Whether this should be co-opera- 
tion with a Labour Ministry on an agreed programme, or 
as Mr. Brailsford suggests, a coalition, is a minor matter 
at the moment. I do not agree with Mr. Brailsford that a 
pre-election arrangement is impossible, but I welcome sup- 
port from this acute and well-informed mind for common 


sense as against senseless pugnacity. 
* * - 


I have no special qualification to discuss Anglican 
politics, but I rejoice as a citizen in the many signs of 
liveliness in the Church of England. Anything is better 
than eighteenth-century Hedonism or nineteenth-century 
boredom. The Protestants, I see, are once more angry 
with the Bishops, and ‘‘ Jix ”’ is loading another bomb (or 
squib). The Bishops, as I understand their action, pro- 
pose, with certain safeguards and exceptions, provisionally 
to allow each clergyman to use any or every part of the 
1928 Book as he thinks fit, provided the consent of the 
Church Council of the parish is obtained. This has been 
denounced as flouting the will of Parliament, but I cannot 
see much harm in it myself. After all, a legally enforced 
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uniformity only seems important to the official mentality ; 
what we want is the fullest possible play to be given to 
varying desires and preferences in worship, as they exist 
in different places and among different schools of thought. 
if I am told that this is going a long way to Congrega- 
tionalism in the Church, I am not alarmed—naturally, as I 
was brought up in that form of worship, which has always 
seemed to me the one most consonant with liberty. And 
if it is true that in taking this action the Bishops are 
heading towards Disestablishment, that would not strike me 
as anything very terrible. 
* * * 

All the political parties are keenly alive to the possi- 
bilities of the use of the new kinema devices in propaganda. 
At Yarmouth innocent audiences were regaled by the in- 
vention of which the Conservatives have the exclusive use. 
Mr. Baldwin was revealed on the screen moving and speak- 
ing as in life; I forget whether he was at the moment saving 
the Constitution or protecting industry without resort to 
Protection. In these days of vast electorates political 
leaders cannot afford to neglect machines which enable 
them to distribute their personalities wholesale, like “‘ litera- 
ture.*’ The political kinema is an excellent labour-saving 
device. A moving and speaking shadow is no substitute for 
the living and breathing reality, but the task of keeping 
interest in politics alive in the multitude is becoming im- 
possible by the old human appeal. The multitude is too 
big: the effective appealers all too few. The latest trick, 
the kinema picture that is visible in daylight, should have a 
future in politics, and especially in the less dubious field 
of education. 

* ~ * 

** Jix’’? has shown good sense for once. He has 
refused to be hustled by foolish people into turning from 
our more or less hospitable shores the Californian evangelist 
Mrs. Aimée McPherson. [His statement that this woman 
ought not to be barred merely because she ** may advocate 
doctrines of a controversial nature ’’ should be remembered 
for future use. The Home Office certainly has not always 
practised what ‘* Jix *’ preaches. Indeed, ‘* Jix ”’ has dis- 
tinguished himself before now by refusing admission to dis- 
tinguished foreigners without condescending to give any 
reason at all.]} Much preposterous nonsense has been 
emitted by Mrs. McPherson’s critics about the demoraliz- 
ing and harmful effect of her evangelistic methods. These 
are the common, vulgar methods of the American ** stunt ”’ 
revivalist. She was here conducting services two years ago 
without noticeably increasing our demoralization. She 
obtained a good deal of newspaper publicity, and caused a 
mild excitement, and some distaste. Happily these adver- 
tising religionists from the States usually fall flat over here. 
Their nonsense does not, for some reason, suit our non- 
I know nothing of Mrs. McPherson beyond what 
the newspapers have printed. She seems to be a rather 
silly specimen of the class of revivalists who can hardly 
rouse religious emotions in any but the imbecile. I have 
been told that Mr. Sinclair Lewis took hints from Mrs. 
McPherson in doing his withering exposure of ** religious ” 
eccentricity in ‘* Elmer Gantry.” Mrs. McPherson has 
nothing to complain of. Her critics over here have sup- 
plied all the advance advertising even an American could 
desire. 


sense. 


* * * 

Lady Oxford seems to have asserted too positively 
that Queen Victoria never thought of abdicating the 
thre Two texts from the letters have been quoted 

inst her. In reality. of course, Queen Victoria never 
had se s intention of abdicating. She threatened to 
resign in the political sense: that is to say, she used the 
threat as a means of frightening the Prime Minister into 
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surrender. Queen. Victoria was a politician, and a very 
resourceful one. When a Cabinet Minister threatens to 
resign, his intention, well understood, is usually to declare 
that he will remain and get his own way. He is exercising 
pressure. In the same way, Queen Victoria bluffed Disraeli 
with an unloaded pistol. He was aware of the bluff, but 
the rules of the game compelled him to act as though it 


might be loaded. 
* * * 


From a recent Times :—‘* The Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman was received by the Ear! of Birkenhead at the India 
Office yesterday. . . . Last night the Sultan saw ‘ Clowns 
in Clover.’ *? This news item might be headed “ Letting 
him down gently.” 

* * * 


** It was hardly surprising that M. Vénisélos looked 
pale and tired when he received me this afternoon, though 
the moment he spoke the old fire of his eagerness burned 
brighter than ever. He had just returned from seeing 
Lord Cushendun and Mr. Baldwin.’? No wonder. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE LAW AND SALE OF HOUSES 


S1r,—One lawyer, at any rate, can see no substantial 
answer to the poser put to us by your correspondent ‘ Tis ” 
in your last issue. A very large part of the present 
expense and delay attaching to the transfer of land and 
houses could at once be abrogated by the passing of a short 
Act of Parliament which I, as a Parliamentary agent, would 
undertake to draft on a half-sheet of judicature paper. | 
would respectfully commend my plan to the present or to some 
future Lord Chancellor (preferably of King’s Bench lineage) 
who, by adopting the same, would thereby win for himself 
a far more enduring and popular fame than that which the 
Conveyancing Acts, or the Land Registry system, or that 
vast Banyan tree of property law (lately planted in our 
midst by Lord Birkenhead) are likely to ensure for their 
eminent founders. 

By my proposed Bill, we should get rid of that solemn 
foolery known as the deduction and investigation of title ; 
the bandying to and fro as by battledore and shuttlecock 
between solicitors, sometimes aided by counsel, of abstracts 
of title, requisitions thereon, answers to requisitions, observa- 
tions on answers, replies to observations, &c.—in short (to 
use the words of Charles Dickens) of those ‘“‘ mountains of 
costly nonsense *’ which, in the art of conveyancing, take the 
place of rejoinder and surrejoinder, rebuttal and surrebuttal, 
and all the rest of those subtle artifices which once adorned 
another sphere of the law but which, happily for the layman, 
have long since been swept into limbo. 

The short purpose and effect of my Bill can best be made 
plain to vour lay readers by the following points :— 

(1) Far the greater part of conveyancing is made up of 
perfectly easy and simple transfers from seller to purchaser 
of land and houses. 

(2) On every sale of land or house after the date of the 
passing of my proposed measure, the vendor’s_ solicitor 
would, as an officer of the Supreme Court, and with all the 
responsibility attaching to that office, act for both vendor 
and purchaser, and be bound, of course, impartially to pro- 
tect the interest of both parties. 

(3) He would have, cr could procure, the title deeds, 
prior abstracts, requisitions, etc., relating to the property. 

(4) Armed with these, he would, in 99 cases out of 100, 
and mostly within an hour or two, be able to say whether 
in his opinion the vendor could pass to the purchaser a good 
title to the property. 

5) Were he of that opinion (and in the vast majority of 
cases he would be) he would be empowered, as such officer 
of the Court, to make transfer without more ado of the pro- 
perty to the purchaser by inscribing on the last deed or certi- 
or otherwise as might be prescribed) a short 
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and simple formula to this or similar effect, viz.: *‘ I, John 
Quill, as a solicitor and officer of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in England do hereby transfer from John Bull 
(the vendor) to ‘‘ Tis”’ (the purchaser) All that (short 
description of property) for £1,500’ (I use the price men- 
tioned by ‘ Tis’). 

(6) If the Chancellor of the Exchequer still retained the 
present ad valorem duty on such a transfer, he would exact 
from ‘‘ Tis’? the sum of £15 (which he does not do in the 
case of ‘Tis’s’’ sale of his Rolls-Royce, but which incidentally 
1 think he ought to do so long as transfer of land and 
houses is taxed). 

(7) The solicitor so acting would receive a proper and 
adequate sum for his services and responsibility, which 
might, to start with, be not less than the present Land 
Registry scale ; and for the solace of that fellow practitioner 
who might have acted for the purchaser, let me hasten to 
point out that in the nezt sale the (then) purchaser’s solicitor 
would act. It would be fair all round to us ; because, on an 
average, a solicitor acts as often for a vendor as for a 
purchaser. 

(8) To guard against the contingencies of (a) a flaw in 
title or honest mistake or error of judgment on the part of 
the acting solicitor, or (b) even a darker contingency, e.g., 
fraud, a fund (under the control of the Law Society) would 
be instituted in the first place to be guaranteed by the State 
but to be built up by a modest ad valorem fee paid equally 
by vendor and purchaser, say, 1s. per cent. on the purchase 
price. In the case put by ‘‘ Tis’? this would be 15s., and at 
the end of a year’s conveyancing in this country such a fund 
would amply suffice to cover all risks from the contingencies 
[ have mentioned, whereupon the State guarantee would 
come to an end and the ad valorem duty be abolished. 

(9) One most necessary and just provision of the Bill 
in the public interest, no less than in fairness to the legal 
profession, would be the cutting down of the absurdly 
immense and comparatively unearned scale of fees of 
auctioneers and estate agents (who in most cases do no more 
than bring vendor and purchaser together and then pass 
on to the solicitor all the work and responsibility). Every 
solicitor is aware of this great injustice. An estate agent’s 
fee on a private sale would in no case exceed that of the 
solicitor instead of as at present generally being a great 
deal more. Just a few observations, Sir, upon the above 
scheme. 

It is obvious that under it (a) sales and purchases would 
increase in number. The parties are often deterred by the 
expense ; (b) property could be transfered from vendor to 
purchaser in a few hours instead of (as now) in as many 
weeks or months; (c) at a fraction of the present cost; (d) and 
to the great relief in time and trouble to solicitors. Every 
solicitor in any considerable measure of practice knows that 
investigation of title is, to be frank, a solemn farce and a 
great waste of valuable time. The soundest titles (and 
almost all titles are such) are ‘‘ investigated ’’ over and over 
and over again—in fact, every time the property passes. The 
work Mr. A. did nine months ago is, on a sale, done all over 
again by Mr. B. The old stock requisitions come in; the 
same old answers are given ; not once in a thousand times 
is anything of importance found to dispute about which the 
combined impatience of vendor and purchaser brought to 
bear upon their respective advisers does not ultimately 
dissipate. In thirty years’ experience I have only rejected 
two titles ; in neither was there a legal flaw ; both were cases 
where careless estate agents (swift to secure commission) 
had misrepresented the nature of the property sold. This 
experience is, I find, that of many, including some heads of 
the profession, one of whom, in admitting that safe, swift 
and cheap transfer seemed to be secured by my scheme, yet 
regretted its ‘‘ revolutionary *’ consequences upon the emolu- 
ments of the profession. Alas! I should have far more 
reason to deplore that aspect of the matter than he; but 
fired by the magnificent inspiration lately given to us 
lawyers in your columns by Sir Maurice Amos (than whose 
criticism of English law none abler has appeared since the 
days of Bentham and Mill), I am impelled (at too great 
length, I fear) to say ‘** True Bill’ to ‘* Tis’s’’ impeach- 
ment.—Yours, &c., 

* Eee.” 
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“THE STATE OF THE LAW” 

Sir,—The three articles which Sir Maurice Amos has 
contributed to THE NATION on this subject represent a point 
of view which all too rarely finds its way into print. I cannot 
help feeling, though, that it is possible to belong to both 
those classes of readers which he describes. While I agree 
entirely with his main contention, I hope he may be induced 
to grant at least one application for ‘‘ further and better 
particulars,’ for a voice crying, however eloquently, for a 
brief ten minutes in the wilderness is likely to find only an 
equally brief echo.—Yours, &c., R. C. 


Reform Club, London, S.W. 


A CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 

Sir,—It is with reluctance that I venture to call your 
attention to so worn a topic as that of the censorship of 
books. My excuse is an anomaly—new to me—which came 
to my notice recently when I was trying to obtain certain 
French books from a London bookseller’s. Copies had been 
ordered, I was told, but the consignment has been con- 
fiscated by the Customs. Such things often happened. If 
I really wanted the books, I would find English versions— 
badly translated and highly priced—in another department 
of the shop. 

Now it appears that no list or index of books which may 
not be imported is ever issued by a Government office ; but 
from time to time a mysterious order is sent to the Customs 
officers authorizing the confiscation of this book or that. 
And the news that their goods have been confiscated is the 
first intimation received by the booksellers of the will of this 
hidden censor. The ways of benevolent bureaucracy would 
appear to have changed but little since the time of Voltaire. 


—Yours, &c., HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


Atheneum, Liverpool. 
October 1st, 1928. 


COWPER AND JOHNSON 


Sir,—‘‘ Kappa”’ is wrong. It was not Gray after ‘* see- 
ing Johnson roll by in the street,’’ but Cowper in indignation 
at his treatment of Milton in his ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,’’ who 
wrote ‘‘Oh! I could thresh his old jacket till I made his 
pension jingle in his pocket.’’—Yours, &c., 

Perley’s Marsh, HuGu I’A. FAusset. 

Bracklesham, Chichester. 

September 29th, 1928. 


[‘‘ Kappa ’’ writes: ‘‘I am obliged to Mr. Fausset. By 
a trick of memory | telescoped together two anecdotes—the 
saying of Cowper and the story of Gray, who remarked to 
Bonstetten as Johnson passed them in the street, ‘ Look, 
look, Bonstetten, the Great Bear! There goes Ursa 


Major!’ ’’] 
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DISTRESS IN THE COALFIELDS 


S1r,—May I be allowed to call the attention of your 
readers to the enclosed appeal for help in the distressed coal- 
fields? 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to urge this, when the 
Report of the Industrial Transference Board has already 
stated that the need ‘‘ constitutes a tragic problem, necessi- 
tating the urgent and sympathetic attention of the whole 
country.’ It may, however, be well to state that the Society 
of Friends has, through the information gained by members 
residing in certain of these areas, felt that a fresh appeal 
for help must be issued to forestall the increasing difficulties 
of the situation in the face of the oncoming winter. 

In conjunction with the other Funds we hope to be able 
not only to relieve the worst physical needs, but also to 
bring some hope to these distressed districts.—Yours, &c., 

On behalf of the Committee, 
JOAN Mary Fry, 


40, Temple Fortune Hill, N.W.11. Chairman. 


October Ist, 1928. 


Note.—Contributions of money and clothing should be 
sent to the Coalfields Distress Committee, Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 
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HIGH LIFE AND LOW LIFE 


By A. A. MILNE. 


EYOND his draughtsmanship Low has the two neces- 

sary qualifications for his job. He is a Democrat and 

he is a Colonial. In saying ‘* Colonial,’’ I keep an 
anxious eye on Mr. Amery. For some reason, which I have 
never been able to understand, the Empire was saved (fail- 
ing Tariff Reform) when it was decided to speak of the 
Colonies in future as ‘* the Dominions-beyond-the-seas.” 
Low, then, is a Dominions-beyond-the-seaman. Yet even 
if we lose our Empire and “ sink to the level of a fifth-rate 
Power ’’—about the size of Italy—I shall continue to call 
him a Colonial. It is more convenient . . . and a modest 
amount of Safeguarding may avert the danger of my tact- 
lessness. 

But, first, Low is a Democrat. I suppose that the 
motto of the Democrat, for use on banners, is ‘* The People 
against Privilege.”’ I seem to remember some such device 
in the First Democracy of Mr. Lloyd George. No doubt it 
is easy to make fun of the dispossessed, but the laughter 
which follows is a little uneasy. Good laughter must come 
from the diaphragm, whose region the soul inhabits, not 
from the roof of the mouth, the neighbourhood of the 
brain only. The victim of our laughter must be able to 
afford it, so that we can comfort ourselves with the thought 
that, if we have the laugh, he, anyhow, still has the plus- 
fours and the cigar. He must be a privileged person; 
established. The decline of F. C. G. as a political cartoonist 
began when his party became established, and he had to 
attack the politically dispossessed. Governments do not 
matter to Low, for he is not a political cartoonist. He is a 
democratic cartoonist; on the side of the People against 
Privilege. 

Also he is a Colonial ; who has lived with us long enough 
to know us, but not long enough to be bothered by our 
traditions. It is a tradition of ours that, for purposes of 
public reference, all statesmen are sober, high-minded, and, 
even if regrettably incompetent, incompetent in a nice, 
public-spirited sort of way. It is a tradition of ours that 
the Navy is not only placed above Party, but spoken of 
below the breath. It is a tradition that all men of a cer- 
tain education and upbringing are habitually corruptible 
if they happen to become Quartermaster-Sergeants, but, in 
some curious way, utterly incorruptible if they happen to 
become Police Sergeants. Judges and Doctors have stripped 
themselves of all human weakness and wrapped themselves 
in all human knowledge. And so on. If Low believes 
all these things—and there are intimations in his work 
that he doesn’t—he discovered them for himself. 
not blinded by the tradition. 

We all know his Portrait of the Artist. It comes, 
always with point, into many of his cartoons. ‘“‘I am 
only a common man,”’ he seems to be saying, ** and, in my 
common way, this is what I think of your nobs.”’ In this 
book* he has told us what he thinks of thirty-six of the 
nobs. I do not claim Complete Nobship for them all; 
neither does he, for he calls them Lions and Lambs; some 
roar and some bleat. But they have this in common, they 
are all privileged persons. That is to say, if one of them 
were arrested, he or she would expect to know the Judge 
and the Prosecuting Counse] personally. The case would 
not necessarily be hushed up, for sixteen of them are artists 
of a sort, who might just as well be in prison as not, for 
all the good they are doing out of it; but the atmosphere 
of the trial would be friendly, as among peers. So, however 
cruel he be to any of them, Low does not feel uneasy. They 
have so much else. Who would not be Arnold Bennett or 


** Lions and Lambs.” 
10s. 6d.) 


He was 


By Low. With Interpretations by “‘ Lynx.” (Cape 
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the Lord Chief Justice or my Lords Beaverbrook and 
Birkenhead, even with this Low fellow sticking pins into 
him? 

Our nurses used to tell us that we could not help our 
faces. They were as misinformed about this as about goose- 
berry bushes. We may not be able to add a cubit to our 
stature by taking thought, but we can certainly add a flush 
to our nose by taking something else. We bring lines to 
our mouth and secrets to our eyes, which may not be there 
when we are looking our best at ourselves in the mirror, 
but cannot be hidden for ever. Save in one case, I have 
no means of knowing whether Low’s subjects (‘‘ objects ” 
is perhaps the better word) were drawn when they were on 
guard or not; but I suspect that he has been least successful 
when some hitherto unobserved lamb has given him a formal 
sitting, and most successful when his model has been so 
much of a lion that it could be seen any day for sixpence 
at the Zoo. Fortunately for Low it is the habit of most 
modern authors to relax into publicity when the day’s work 
is done. They lecture, they debate, they take the chair, 
they attend public dinners, and have as many clean shirts 
as a haberdasher. With three or four exceptions, Low’s 
thirteen authors are as open to inspection by the curious 
as his twelve politicians and Lady Oxford. He has 
inspected them all; joyfully. 

And ‘* Lynx ” has interpreted them—mostly by the 
light of his own reading of them, but sometimes, I feel, by 
the light which Low has thrown upon them. The combina- 
tion is irresistible. Perhaps I am prejudiced, for ‘‘ Lynx’s ”’ 
way of thought happens to be similar to mine. He thinks 
along lines which have a definite equation, as most of us 
do, but as Low doesn’t. One follows behind Low with a 
fearful joy, knowing that the next top hat is for it, yet 
wondering just how; but one precedes ** Lynx ”’ confidently 
after a little, saying over one’s shoulder, ‘‘ Come on, there’s 
a man in white spats over here, absolutely made for you. 
. . . That’s the way!” To Low’s pencil Birkenhead and 
Thomas are equally comic, Bennett and Belloc equally 
worthy of deflation ; but ‘* Lynx ” separates the sheep from 
the goats, and if, for the most part, his pens bear the 
labels which I had long given them in my own mind, I at 
least have no cause to complain. Sometimes he thinks as 
delightfully as Low draws. To him Mr. Hugh Walpole 
looks ‘* as successful as the Blue Train,’? Miss Clemence 
Dane reminds him of ** the entire hockey team of a good 
girls’ school,’? and Lady Oxford (‘ as brilliant as an un- 
shaded electric light ’’) is imagined giving Pavlova a few 
hints on dancing. The Scotsman in Keene’s picture said 
with surprised admiration that thoughts came into that man 
Shakespeare’s head which had never come into his; but how 
much more do we admire a man if thoughts come into 
his head which, less well expressed, had always been in 
ours ? 

So, having rejected my first idea that ‘* Lynx ” was 
somebody whose work on these lines I knew (Gardiner or 
Thompson, for instance), and never having got very far 
with my second idea, that I was ‘* Lynx,’’ I am left asking, 
‘© Who is he? ”’ Somebody, obviously, from the New 
STaTESMAN school, and, not so obviously, I hazard, a bril- 
liant speaker, but a less experienced writer; an amateur, 
not a professional. There is an air about some of these 
interpretations as if the author were more accustomed to 
writing on his feet, leaving the elbow-work—the insertion 
of punctuation marks and removal of superfluous hairs—to 
some beautifying Hansard. ‘‘ Let no honest man pretend 
that he would not rather be at Hatfield talking with our 
rulers rather than playing billiards at his local Conservative 
Club ’”—how naturally that second “ rather ”’ would slip 
out, and be forgotten in the cheers and laughter which 
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followed. Many another sentence would seem to be looking 
for a Question or a Hear, hear, to ease it, so that the reader 
could take breath. But since some of Low’s drawings also 
take away the breath, this, perhaps, is fitting. One is left 
gasping delightedly at both of them. 


THE BUYING OF BOOKS 


N the series of NaTIon articles, subsequently published 

under the title ‘* Books and the Public ’? (London : The 

Hogarth Press, 2s.), the statement was frequently made 
that a considerable section of the public was reluctant to 
buy books. It was admitted that there were many people 
who never entered a bookshop and who regarded the pur- 
chase of a book as a luxury if not as a piece of senseless 
extravagance. It was observed that this attitude was 
seldom found north of the Tweed, and that Scottish people 
were at least as ready (if not more so) to spend money 
upon books as upon anything else. There was, however, 
no completely satisfactory explanation of this fact unless it 
could be attributed to the greater virtue, or love of educa- 
tion, of those of Scottish race. Is there not perhaps some 
other reason? 

At a recent meeting of the Authors’ Society when the 
price of books was the subject of discussion, an authoress 
of wide experience amongst young girls made the startling 
remark that she found them eager readers and ready enough 
to buy books at Woolworths, but “ scared stiff ’’? to enter 
a bookshop. To those to whom bookshops are a familiar 
haunt such a statement sounds ridiculous, but further in- 
quiry shows that it is all too true of a certain class of 
potential buyers. Why it should be so deserves considera- 
tion. Is it the formal arrangement of the books, or the 
uncertainty of what is wanted, or is it due to doubt of the 
reception that will be accorded to an inexperienced cus- 
tomer similar to that felt by some girls about entering a 
joint stock bank on their own affairs? (The same girls 
would have no hesitatio about dealing with the Post 
Office Savings Bank!) No one likes being made to look 
foolish, and fear of this, whether uncalled for, as I believe 
it to be in the case of a bookshop, or warranted, as it 
sometimes is in the case of banks owing to the snobbery 
obtrusively exhibited by many young bank clerks, is 
undoubtedly a great deterrent. 

We seldom fear the things which we have done as a 
matter of course in our childhood. It is the unknown that 
scares us. Do our visits to a bookshop start early enough? 

When I was recently visiting a famous bookshop in 
Edinburgh I was much impressed by the description an 
assistant gave me of the state of the shop at certain periods 
of the year when it was literally besieged with children 
clamouring for schoo] books. It was clear that these chil- 
dren would never be afraid to enter a bookshop. Was not 
this perhaps another explanation of the greater readiness 
of the Scots to buy books? In England many—if not 
most—children must grow up without ever crossing the 
threshold of a bookseller’s shop, because their school books 
are bought and supplied by the school authorities, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that as adults they would tend 
to regard it as a step into the unknown. 

A less pleasing illustration of the same point occurs 
to me. How many adults there are who cannot make 
up their minds to visit a dentist until it is too late for 
anything except extraction, whereas a boy or girl who has 
been taken regularly since infancy will not hesitate to go, 
but, on the contrary, will regard it as a matter of routine— 
a regrettable necessity—like a visit to the hair-cutters. 

If the buying of books is largely, or partly, a matter 
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of early training, it is sad to hear that the Scottish plan 
of letting the children buy their own school books is 
threatened. Those interested in the promotion of book 
buying will have to consider what other opportunities can 
be created of making bookshops as familiar to children 
as toyshops or Woolworths. Here the newsagent-book- 
seller has a golden opportunity. 

An astonishing number of children read one or more of 
the children’s papers (price twopence, whether coloured or 
plain), and many copies are actually bought by the chil- 
dren themselves. The newsagent-bookseller could easily 
take steps to ensure that no such sale was made without 
the buyer at least seeing the outside of a few good and 
attractive books for children, other than annuals. Grown- 
ups would do well to let children actually go to the book- 
shops for any books they intend to give them. Again, 
boys and girls would have an added joy were they allowed 
to buy their own ‘‘ term books ” and prizes—provided 
they really spent the assigned sum. 

If points of this kind were given attention, we 
might easily change in a few years from a nation of book- 
borrowers and book-beggars into a nation of book-buyers. 
Books would then occupy their rightful place, and we 
might even resent the knowledge that one of our own scien- 
tific institutions (under the contro] of the Board of Educa- 
tion) makes such a practice of ‘‘ cadging ’’ for books that 
it is included in a black list of book-beggars officially com- 
piled by a foreign publishers’ association. 


STANLEY UNWIN. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


EW works of interest have not been so numerous 
IN arise the later part of the season of Promenade 

Concerts as during the earlier part. The English 
novelties in particular have been insignificant, and it is 
unnecessary to say anything more concerning Mr. Rubin 
Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody than that it is precisely what 
one would expect from a composer of Jewish birth and 
American provenance who was a pupil of Dvorak and a 
nephew of the Goldmark who wrote the ‘* Queen of Sheba.”’ 
Another first performance was that of Casella’s Partita for 
piano and orchestra. Casella first became generally known 
as the witty composer of a set of parodies on the styles of 
various composers, entitled ‘‘ A la maniére . . .’’, but all 
his other work shows only too clearly that in his assumption 
of the réle of parodist he was merely making a virtue of 
necessity. All his music, in fact, is @ la maniére de some- 
body or other, and the Partita is no exception to the rule. 
It begins like Bach, continues like Stravinsky, and ends 
with Mascagni after having boxed the entire musical com- 
pass. On the other hand, it must be admitted that his 
craftsmanship is always impeccable, and that the Partita, 
although a trifle overlong, is amusing and pleasant to listen 
to. Schénberg’s orchestral arrangements of two choral pre- 
ludes of Bach proved disappointing, and struck one as 
being slightly perverse and at the same time ineffective. 
It is only fair to say, however, that this unfavourable im- 
pression must to a great extent be attributed to a very 
inferior performance. 

* * * 

Otherwise the new works have been uninteresting. On 
the other hand, a few semi-novelties and older works seldom 
heard have made some amends for this deficiency. Elgar’s 
** Falstaff ’? probably represents the high-water mark of 
this composer’s fertility of invention and orchestra] vir- 
tuosity. In every bar there is some subtle detail, some 
fine point of craftsmanship to arouse en<’s interest; at the 
same time, nevertheless, the work as a whole seems some- 
what inchoate and formless. The *‘ Egdon Heath ”’ of 
Holst, on the contrary, conveys an impression of unity 
which is indistinguishable from monotony, and there is 
nothing in the commonplace and uninspired workmanship 
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to hold one’s attention. The extreme tenuity of substance, 
indeed, is too often only that of the Emperor’s clothes, and, 
in the words of Wyndham Lewis in ‘* The Childermass,”’ 
** Made of all the-things-that-are-not, like the ponderous 
footfall of the pussycat, the whiskers of women, and the 
breath of fish.’’ 


* + * 


Among unfamiliar ‘* classics ** performed, Corelli’s 
Concerto Grosso in C minor was particularly weleome, and 
Mendelssohn’s Third Symphony, despite the truly appalling 
conclusion of the last movement, well sustains comparison 
on the whole with any of the other symphonies of the neo- 
classical persuasion, such as those of Schumann, Brahms, 
er Franck, which have temporarily ousted it from our con- 
cert programmes. It is impossible to say as much for 
Schubert’s Fourth Symphony in C minor—a dull and 
featureless work with nothing to commend it. Indeed it 
appears likely that we are going to have too much Schubert 
in this centenary year, for apart from the songs and the 
few larger works that are already well known and frequently 
performed his vast output is exceedingly unequal. None of 
the other indisputably great masters wrote such a large 
amount of second-rate stuff as Schubert, and if much of it 
is to be dragged into the light his reputation will un- 
doubtedly suffer. For that reason the London String Quartet 
are to be congratulated for confining their attention to 
three familiar but wholly admirable works in their recent 
Schubert concert, instead of trying to seek out inferior 
novelties. We cannot hear too often the D minor Quartet, 
the C minor Satz, and the Quintet in C, all of which were 
played with excellent ensemble by this very sound, if not 
absolutely first-rate, body of players. 


* * + 


Mr. Van Druten’s ** Diversion,”’ produced last week at 
the Arts Theatre Club, is now to be seen at the Little 
Theatre. It is the story of a young man’s infatuation for 
an actress who finds even a Star’s salary inadequate to her 
needs. There had been one unforgettable night at Bel- 
lagio, and in the first two acts we are given the rather 
touching comedy of the boy’s disillusionment as he dis- 
covers that he is nothing to the actress but the memory of 
a caprice, while a Peer represents her settled income. So 
far, so good : the comedy is most entertaining. But in the 
third act he strangles her in a fit of jealous rage, and the 
curtain falls upon his departure to kill himself. The love- 
scene between him and his father, who gives him the re- 
quired poison, is one of the most shy-making scenes I have 
ever had to sit through. Is the (Edipus complex to be 
replaced by the Anchises complex in the affection of our 
playwrights? Mr. Van Druten has a remarkable gift for 
the theatre, as ** Young Woodley ” shows. The minor 
characters in ‘* Diversion ”? are admirably observed, and 
the play is full of neat effects. But tragedy requires style. 
Moreover, though one cannot say that this story is impos- 
sible, it is in no sense inevitable. As a result the play 
becomes not a tragedy, but a Grand Guignol; not a purge 
but an emetic. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt gave a most intelli- 
gent performance, and aJ] the minor parts were uncom- 
monly well played. Mr. Evans as the young man brought 
the house down. He certainly showed great accomplish- 
ment in emphasizing the pathological character of his rdle, 
and thus bringing out its essential vulgarity. 

7 * * 


By far the most interesting feature of the revival of 
** The Constant Nymph ”’ (at the Garrick) is the Florence 
Churchil] of Miss Frances Doble. Miss Doble is a young 
actress of enormous personal charm who has not hitherto 
given much indication that she is possessed of great powers 
of acting. Her Florence, however, is ample proof that she 
is an actress of real intelligence and no little power. Her 
predecessor in the part made Florence much too anti- 
pathetic, becoming shrewish in her hatred of Tessa, whereas 
Miss Doble lays stress on the fact that the rather ugly 
development of her character is the result of the overwhelm- 
ingly difficult position in which she is placed by the impos- 
sible Lewis, and the all-but incredible innocence of Tessa, 
rather than of any inherent Jack of understanding or good 
breeding. Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson plays Tessa in a 
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much more serious key than Miss Edna Best, but, good as 
she is, she lacks the glorious matter-of-fact-ness of Miss 
Angela Baddeley, who played the part for a short time 
during the original run, and is, to my mind, still without 
a rival. Mr. Raymond Massey’s Lewis Dodd is more 
gauche than Mr. Gielgud’s, but not nearly so attractive as 
Mr. Coward’s. Miss Mary Clare’s Linda remains the same 
finished study of stupidity and heartlessness, and of the 
several worthy newcomers to the smaller parts, Miss Made- 
leine Carroll is very good indeed as one of the Sanger troupe. 
* * a 


The arrival in London of the *‘ talking ” film has been 
heralded with tremendous éclat by its sponsors, Messrs. 
Warner Brothers, with such high-sounding phrases as ** the 
greatest sensation of the age.’’ The entertainment at the 
Piccadilly Theatre, however, consisting of a number of 
** turns ’? and a complete film called ‘* The Jazz Singer,”’ 
all produced entirely by the ‘* Vitaphone,” is, apart from 
its novelty, not very remarkable. One must allow for cer- 
tain technical imperfections which are still very noticeable 
in the process itself; the synchronization of voice and move- 
ment is excellent, but the sound produced has an un- 
pleasantly harsh quality and a piercing—at times (as when 
Signor Martinelli sings ‘‘ Vesti la Giubba ”’ from ‘* Pag- 
liacci **) an almost unendurable—loudness, and tends to re- 
duce the speaking voices of different people to a level of 
lisping huskiness. Moreover, there can be little point in 
seeing as well as hearing a jazz band, a Wagnerian orchestra, 
or (even less) an opera singer, and the one or two ordinary 
variety turns were not very successful. In the case of 
** The Jazz Singer,’’ which in itself is a very poor film of 
the ultra-sentimental ‘* mother-love ”’ type, the ** talking ”’ 
device is in no way used to get rid of titles, it is confined 
to a few songs sung by Mr. Al Jolson, the comedian, and a 
short piece of dialogue between him and his ‘‘ mammy.” 
The dialogue, inevitably, slows up the action of the film, 
so that it becomes, from the film point of view, quite unin- 
teresting. It is hard to see how this new device can be 
used satisfactorily : on the one hand, it would make a poor 
substitute for the stage, on the other, it would destroy the 
artistic hope of the films, which is just beginning to be 
realized—the dramatic and esthetic expressiveness of move- 
ment. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 6th. — 

Backhaus, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 

Harold Craxton, Pianoforte Recital, 

Albert Museum, 3. 

Lily West, Recital, Grotrian Hall, 3.15. 
Sunday, October 7th.— 

Heifetz, Concert, Royal Albert Hall, 3. 
Monday, October 8th.— 

Sir Thomas Beecham, on ‘* The Imperial League of 

Opera,’’ the Wireless, 9.15. 

Tuesday, October 9th.— 

‘“* The Beetle,’ a dramatized version of Mr. Richard 

Marsh’s book adapted by Mr. J. B. Fagan, at the 

Strand. 

‘* Should Women be Paid as Much as Men? ” a discus- 

sion between Miss Ellen Wilkinson and Mr. William 

H. Thoday, the Wireless, 7. 

Wednesday, October 10th.— 

Frank Laffitte, Pianoforte Recital, AXolian Hall, 3. 

Mr. Wickham Steed, on ‘*‘ The Meaning of the Ninth 

Assembly,’”’ the Wireless, 7. 

Thursday, October 11th.— 

Captain Eckersley, on ‘* Broadcasting,” 61, 

minster Bridge Road, 8. 

‘* Faust,”? at the Old Vic, 7.45. 

Hortense Houghton, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

The Rev. Horace Fort, on ‘* Negro Spirituals,’? King’s 

College, 5.380. 

Jacques van Lier, Concert, Aolian Hall, 8.15. 

Friday, October 12th.— 

Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Herbert Samuel at N.L.F. 

Public Meeting, Great Yarmouth, 7.30. 

B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
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THE NATION 


A SLAG HEAP 
** CorN cannot grow in this miasma, 
It chokes my fields when the wind is in the west, 
Look at those thorns. ...’? The sulphuric clouds hung 
Over the young corn, its green youth 
Withering in patches to a sickly brown. 
Thorns gasped their last greenness on the poisoned air. 
[ held a handkerchief over my nose, 
We went on to the farm and had tea. 


This smouldering heap, colliery excrement, 

Year by year had crept down the little valley, 
Whose little stream runs in a pipe now, my lord 
Made it a concrete bed. Its leaning willows 

He gave opportunities of pondering subjects 

Of geologic interest. Its hollies and thorns, 
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From avarian and meteorological study he diverted 

To the marvels of spontaneous combustion. 

(** Above all, these years are years of educational 
progress—”* 

Somebody or other in a recent speech.) 


Its brambles no doubt are highly pleased, 
At the thought of the raddle there’ll be 
For suburban tennis courts in the years to come, 
Where our sturdy peasantry will play on summer evenings 
(If they have the money for the peculiar implement 
required), 
Then go home and listen to the wireless—*‘ Tennis Hints,”’ 
Or, ** Music relayed from Lhassa—’’ 
Blackbirds? Willows? Streams? The may in bloom? 
*‘ Never seen ’em, no, but we’ve heard about ’em on the 
wireless. . . .” 
THomMAS JOSEPH GANLEY. 








London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 

GAIETY. To-day, Sat. & Weds., 2.30. 
GARRICK. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. 


SHOW BOAT. 

“ NAPOLEON’S JOSEPHINE.” 
TOPSY AND EVA. 
THE CONSTANT NYMPH. 


KINGSWAY. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. “ THUNDER ON THE LEFT.” 
LONBOW PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. THIS YEAR OF CRACE. 
ROYALTY. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. BIRD IN HAND. 





__ THEATRES. — 


ALDWYGH. (Gerrard 2304.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2.30. 
‘““PLUNDER.”” A New Farce by Ben Travers. 
Mary Brough, Winifred Shotter, and RALPH LYNN. 


ORURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171). 








8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
‘*SHOW BOAT.’’ A New Musical Play. 


OUKE OF YORK’S. (Ger. 0315.) EVGS.,8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
MATHESON LANG ISOBEL ELSOM 





and Robert Farquharson in 
‘SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS.” 


FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7573.) ‘““NAPOLEON’S JOSEPHINE.” 


EDITH EVANS. ATHENE SEYLER. 
LESLIE BANKS. LEON QUARTERMAINE. 





NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 





GAIETY. “EVENINGS, 8.15. DUNCAN SISTERS in their Musical Play, 
““TOPSY AND EVA.” 


Matinees, To-day, Sat., and Weds., 2.50. 





Gerr. 2780. 





GARRICK. (Gerrard 9513.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
Revival of ‘“‘ THE CONSTANT NYMPH.”’ 
Produced by BASIL DEAN. 


Mats.: Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15 


Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2.50 


KINGSWAY. (Holb. 4032) Nightly, 8.30. hurs., Sat., 2.30 
ANGELA BADDELEY in 
‘““ THUNDER ON THE LEFT.” 


HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 8.15. Gerrard 0650. 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30 
““THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 


JACK BUCHANAN ELSIE RANDOLPH 








LYRIC THEATRE. Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING at 8.20. 
‘“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR 





MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2. Riverside 3012 


ROYALTY. 


(Ger. 2690.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
‘BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 





THEATRES. 


ST. MARTIN’S. (Gerr. 1245 & 3416.) 





HUGH WAKEFIELD. 


“KNIGHT ERRANT.” By Eric Forbes Boyd. 
Evenings, at 8.40. Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.3. 





SAVOY. Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Monday, Wednesday & Thursday, 2.30. 
“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O'REGAN. 


SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30 


“THE SQUEAKER.”’ 
A Scotiand Yerd Drama, by EDGAR WALLACE. 





SMOKING. 


THE OLD VIC. Reopened. Hop 3424. NEXT WEEK 
MONDAY, WED. & FRI., at 7.30. MATS., THURS., 2, & SAT., 2.30. 


“THE VIKINGS ” 
Thursday & Saturday, 7.45, ‘“‘ FAUST.” 








WYNDHAM’S. (Reg. 3028.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S “ LOYALTIES.” 
LEON M. LION. ERIC MATURIN. LAWRENCE HANRAY. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


_ CINEMAS. _ 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.50.) 





(Holborn 3708.) 


October 8th, 9th & 10th. CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “ THE CIRCUS”; MILTON 
SILLS ond Doris Kenyon in “THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS”; 
Alma Barnes and Sister, Vaudeville Entertainers. 


October llth, 12th and 13t! Ruth Taylor in the famous Anita Loos’ Story, 
“ GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES”; MAY McAVOY in “ THE LITTLE 
SNOB”; Kathleen Lafla, Mezzo-Soprano. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. __ 





“THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
ja, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS by RENOIR. 


Exhibition open till October 27th. 10-5. Sats., 10-1, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
DOROTHY OSBORNE 





HE letters of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple 

were first published in 1888, over 230 years after 

they were written. Extracts from them had been 
printed in Courtenay’s Life of Temple, published in 1836, 
and received high praise in Macaulay’s famous essay. 
Macaulay’s praise roused the interest of Judge Parry and 
led ultimately to his edition of the letters from a transcript 
made by an “‘ admirer of Dorothy.’? Though the originals 
were acquired by the British Museum in 1891, subsequent 
editions have been based on this transcript. But now Mr. 
G. C. Moore Smith gives us a new edition, ‘* The Letters 
of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple *’ (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 21s.), based on a fresh transcript from the 
original letters. The letters are well worth careful and 
scholarly editing, and it is not necessary to say that they 
get it from Mr. Moore Smith. One hesitates to complain 
that one can ever have too much of a good thing, but 
editorially, if he errs at all, it is on the side of generosity. 
His notes are a miracle of learning and research. Dorothy 
herself would be amazed, but, we think, pleased, to find 
her words studied, analyzed, annotated, as if they were 
those of Plato or Isaiah, or as if she had written one of 
those historical documents which are thought to have made 
or marred whole centuries. At any rate, thanks to Mr. 
Moore Smith, we now know as much about the most unim- 
portant person whose name flickers for a second out of 
oblivion through this correspondence as we do about Plato 
or Isaiah. 

- * * 

It is strange that the letters themselves should have 
been rescued for us from oblivion. Sir William Temple, we 
know, kept them during his lifetime in a cabinet, but many 
men as famous as he must have kept their wives’ love 
letters in a cabinet, and it is the cabinets—not the wives, 
the loves, or the letters—which prove to be the least perish- 
able. When one reads these letters, one wonders how any- 
one who follows the trade of letters can ever give two 
thoughts or care two straws for posthumous fame. What 
a chancy thing it is! Here is a young woman of twenty- 
five, living in Bedfordshire, writing love letters to a rather 
sinister, fashionable young man of twenty-four. The letters 
are put into a cabinet and nothing is heard of them for 
230 years. Chance has preserved them in the possession of 
a clergyman in Norfolk. They are published, and are 
immediately seen to be worthy of a place in English litera- 
ture. The young woman steps into a niche not so very far 
below Horace Walpole and other great writers, and Mr. 
Moore Smith and the Clarendon Press perform the final 
rite of literary canonization by turning her into a classic. 
I have never been able to believe the comfortable and often 
held opinion that divine or poetic justice is ultimately 
inevitable in the world of letters—when it so obviously is 
not in other worlds—and that no great writer, whether of 
the highest, middle, or lowest rank, has failed in the end 
to be recognized and to be placed in his appropriate niche. 
What possible grounds are there for thinking that there 
have not been many Dorothys or Janes or Marys in Bed- 
ford or the other shires who have not in the long evenings 
during the last three hundred years written as good letters 
as this Dorothy, or, dare one say it, as good novels as 
the only Jane? The partition between immortality and 
oblivion must often have been only an unopened cabinet 
or a country clergyman who might or might not take it 
into his head to burn a bundle of old letters or a faded MS. 


There is no doubt that Dorothy Osborne was a good 
writer. Something must be allowed to the fact, which I 
noticed some weeks ago in these columns, that in the 
seventeenth century a wave of vitality and virility passed 
through the language of ordinary Englishmen. Like the 
king and the archbishop, like the Protector and the Cove- 
nanter, the young lady of the Bedfordshire county family 
naturally spoke well and wrote well. But Dorothy Osborne 
did more than this. Sir William Temple, who became her 
husband, won his niche as writer, when he had lost it as 
a statesman; according to Macaulay, his *‘ Account of the 
United Provinces ” is ‘* a masterpiece in its kind ”’ and 
** the style of his essays is, on the whole, excellent, almost 
always pleasing, and now and then stately and splendid.”” 
Only one of his letters to Dorothy has been preserved, but 
it is enough to show that as a letter writer and stylist she 
is in altogether a different class from him. Her style is 
the style of her age, with that marked and curious rhythm 
in its trailing sentences which allows the words to follow 
and clothe the thoughts so easily and naturally. But she 
is also a conscious and often accomplished stylist, making 
words or wit give a glow or a point to her otherwise not 
very profound reflections on love and life. Like all 
stylists, she perfected her style for her particular purpose, 
that of letter writing, and she had very definite views as 
to how a letter should be written: **. . . all Letters mee 
thinks should bee free and Easy as ones discourse, not 
studdyed, as an Oration, nor made up of hard words like 
a Charme; ’tis an admirable thing to see how some People 
will labour to finde out term’s that may Obscure a plaine 
sence, like a gentleman I knew, whoe would never say the 
weather grew cold, but that Winter began to salute us.” 


* * * 


It is not for the writing only that one can read 
Dorothy Osborne. Ninety years ago Macaulay, with sound 
sense, remarked on the historical value of the extracts 
given by Courtenay : ** But of the information for the sake 
of which alone it is worth while to study remote events, 
we find so much in the love letters which Mr. Courtenay 
has published, that we would gladly purchase equally 
interesting billets with ten times their weight in State- 
papers taken at random.” To-day we happen to live in 
an age when we need not hesitate to say that, quite apart 
from literary or historical value, the letters have for us 
great psychological interest. Dorothy’s character is by ro 
means simple, and her relations with Temple are a fascinat- 
ing study. Great charm, vivacity, originality on the one 
side of her character, and on the other streaks of hardness, 
vanity, and conventionality; intelligence and _ silliness, 
hard common sense and a curious dreamy melancholy; an 
admirable love of gossip and a detestable tendency to 
platitudinous prosing. Perhaps the strangest thing about 
her is her passion for Temple. It is very difficult to feel 
that one understands the character of that ** wise and quiet 
man,’’ as Rochester called him, but I share the dislike felt 
for him by Dorothy’s relations, by Macaulay, and by many 
other people. He was just a little bit too wise and too 
quiet, and one feels uneasily that Dorothy Osborne’s 
married life must have contained a good many disillusion- 
ments. But for us, Dorothy Osborne, when she marries, 
passes into oblivion, for all that we have of her is a note 
or two to Temple, and all we know is that she “‘ kept a 
constant correspondence ’’ with Queen Mary. 

LeonaRD Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 
NEW NOVELS 


The Children, By EDITH WHARTON. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 
Heritage. By ROSE FELD. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Quiet Cities. By JoSEPH HERGESHEIMER. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
The Love Nest. By RING LARDNER. (Allan. 7s. 6d.) 

The Coming of the Lord. By S. G. MILLIN. (Constable 7s. 6d.) 
Nero. By D. KOSTOLANY!I. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


The Duke of Flamborough. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 
Seeing’s Believing. By GERARD HOPKINS. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


The Dew Pond. By T. F. Powys. 
The Lover, By N. ROYDE-SMITH. 


(Elkin Mathews. 6s.) 
(Constable. 5s.) 


THE novel is an art form. It is the province of the artist to 
make beautiful objects. Therefore all novelists should be 
judged by their success or failure in producing these objects 
of beauty. But while they generally fail in this attempt, 
they frequently provide very interesting information in the 
meantime and are in fact indispensable to the student of 
the age. A foreign novelist is generally more interesting 
than the home product, because he will provide more novel 
information. We therefore welcome the immense amount of 
American novels now published in England, mostly chock-full 
of brand-new knowledge. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Wharton has already told us every- 
thing she knows, and now has got to be judged on her 
merits. She is becoming an old-fashioned writer, with two 
plots, and everything handsome about her. ‘‘ The Children ”’ 
is as slick, efficient, and readable as any of her former books, 
though perhaps it is just a little tired. The publisher tries 
to do her as much harm as hé can by stating on the ‘* blurb,”’ 
‘*Mrs. Wharton has posed a question which we may not 
escape: What of the children in a world of nonchalant 
divorce? ’’’ The book is much better than this, of course. 
The family of ‘‘steps’’ are all lifelike and vivid. The 
hero, torn between two women, one little more than a 
child, the second little less than middle-aged, and 
losing both through his doubting, is a_ well-drawn 
character. Mrs. Wharton’s weakness lies in the fact that 
she is in too much of a temper. Millionaires have got on her 
nerves, and she can see nothing else all round her. This 
interferes with her sense of proportion. After all, American 
millionaires are comparatively few in number, live amony 
themselves in special compounds, and announce their move- 
ments in all the newspapers ; so that it only needs a very 
little to avoid seeing them altogether ; that is, if one is not 
Mrs. Wharton. 

Still her rage does add a certain venom to her pen, and 
on occasion makes her attain almost to eloquence :— 


‘All about them, at other tables, exactly like theirs, sat 
other men exactly like Lord Wrench and Wheater, the Duke 
of Mendip and Gerald Ormerod, other women exactly like 
Joyce and Zinnia and Mrs. Lukmer. Boyne remembered 
Mrs. Sellars’s wail at the approach of a standardized beauty. 
Here it was in all its mechanical terror—endless and mean- 
ingless as the repetitions of a nightmare. Every one of the 
women in the vast crowded restaurant seemed to be of the 
same age, dressed by the same dressmaker, loved by the 
same lovers, adorned by the same jewellers, and massaged 
and manipulated by the same beauty doctors.” 
Nevertheless, for all its merits, ‘‘ The Children ”’ falls half- 
way between being a book of information and a work of art. 

‘‘ Heritage,’’ a very promising first novel, is full of 
fascinating new knowledge, and can be enthusiastically 
recommended. It describes an appalling farm and a terrible 
old woman, who dominates four generations morally weaker 
than herself. This book really tells one something new about 
America, and is at the same time very well written. The 
publisher must needs tell us that it is ‘‘ powerful.’’ He has 
naturally pointed to the book’s weakness. The stones on 
the land, the barrenness of the soil, the horrors of the climate 
are laid on a bit too thick. Or rather, the authoress has 
not quite brought off her effects. It seems impossible to 
write about the land without becoming either powerful or 
maudlin. Miss Feld does not quite avoid the first danger, 
but she has written a good book, and will almost certainly 
write a better one. Unlike so many good first novels, it 
does not read as if it were an autobiography. It is, if 
anything, too ‘‘ literary.”’ 
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Mr. Hergesheimer’s ‘‘ Quiet Cities ’’ are ten essays in the 
reconstruction of bygone America, carrying the reader by 
unequal stages from the middle of the eighteenth century to 
Emerson and Brook Farm. Mr. Hergesheimer is terrifically 
up to date, even more chic than Thornton Wilder. He tells 
his stories backwards and sideways and upside down and 
inside out, so that the reader is kept in a continual state of 
agitation, confusion, and surprise. We are never to be bored 
a single moment ; Mr. Hergesheimer is far too honourable 
ever to relax. The whole thing is beautifully done ; the 
style is as polished and translucent as Emerson's seaborn 
treasures ; and yet ‘‘ Quiet Cities’ is absolutely worthless ; 
the shop finish rapidly becomes shoddy ; the salesmanship all 
too evident. Mr. Hergesheimer is as clever as they make 
them. 

Mr. Ring Lardner is, we are informed, one of America's 
leading humorists. For the first hundred pages I laughed 
consumedly, and then suddenly felt quite sick. Perhaps the 
selection is unfortunate. 

I have never read any of Sarah Millin’s other books, one 
of which, ‘‘ God’s Stepchildren,’’ made a considerable stir. 
If they are half as interesting as ‘‘ The Coming of the Lord ” 
I can only say Iam sorry. Miss Millin tells of life in a small 
town near Johannesburg, and we are introduced to a fas- 
cinating society of Kaffirs, Jews, Boers, Britons, and Ger- 
mans, all living in an uneasy atmosphere of mutual hatred. 
An encampment of three thousand Bible-mad Kaffirs just 
outside Dy town dominates the book and brings Gibeon to 
disaster.“ For the amount of interesting information pro- 
vided, ‘‘ The Coming of the Lord’ can only be compared to 
‘“A Passage to India.’’ The main lines of the plot are per- 
haps not quite so happy/ Bat the book is always sensibly 
written, and easily carrfes the reader along. 

‘“Nero,’’ despite the enthusiasm of Thomas Mann, 
cannot be reckoned a success. The author drags in his 
knowledge rather clumsily: ‘‘ A Nubian boy handed him an 
Acta Drurna, the official daily paper, which Seneca began 
to read with eager curiosity.’’ Why not call it the Times 
straight off? The weakness of the affair is, of course, that 
the author knows no more about Nero than we do, and is 
not a sufficiently good writer to make U:at fact irrelevant. 
It is poorish history and has but slight value as fiction. 

‘* The Duke of Flamborough ”’ is, as is now well known, 
a disguised biography of the late Duke of Cambridge. It is 
an excellent squib, always amusing, and sometimes moving. 
There are some delightful fudge photographs and delicious 
imitations of Queen Victoria’s prose style. It is somewhat 
unsatisfactory, as one does not know how much of the book 
is accurate and when Mr. Housman is relying entirely on his 
own imagination. But then that holds good of nearly all 
modern biographers and Mr. Housman writes far better than 
most. ‘ 

In ‘‘ Seeing’s Believing '’ Mr. Hopkins has written a sym- 
pathetic study of the tremendous effect made on a highly 
respectable man, just appointed Governor of the Scillies, 
by discovering that his daughter is the mistress of his own 
subordinate officer. In the end he comes to sympathize with 
her and to perceive the hollowness of his own life. The tale 
is told with tact and intelligence. Unfortunately the materia! 
slightly before the end gives out. ‘‘ Seeing's Believing ” is a 
short novel ; but it ought to be only a conte. This is evidently 
what the author intended. The conditions of publishing are 
doubtless to be blamed for these intentions not being entirely 
fulfilled. 

‘The Dew Pond," a tiny story by Mr. T. F. Powys, is, 
probably, the best book on the list. This savage moralist is 
in an unusually gentle mood, and tells a very pretty tale 
about the sad end of the Rev. Mr. Gasser. 

‘Mr. Gasser knew the Bible almost by heart : he believed 
every word in it. He also read the TIMES every morning and 
believed that too.” 

Hence he believed a cock and bull article about Dewponds 
which inevitably led to gentle suicide in the supposed dew- 
pond. The tale is told with great economy, and Mr. Powys 
gets four very. living characters into his thirty pages. His 
moral is unimpeachable. It is better to believe what you 
read in the Bible than what you read in the TIMEs. 

Miss Naomi Royde-Smith gives us a long short story of 
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considerable charm, notable for having only about two lines 
of conversation. She tells of a ruptured love affair, seen in 
retrospect. The method is extremely up to date. It proceeds 
by leaps and bounds. Miss Royde-Smith lights upon a little 
hill, and skips off for a few hundred paces ; then gets on to 
another little hill, takes another little skip, and so forth. 
The Conrad method, which was once the last word in com 
plication, is beginning to look terribly primitive ; and Miss 
Royde-Smith winds somewhere safe to sea with considerable 
dignity. The new method has great merits, but it would be 
a mistake to sneer at a book simply because it begins at the 
beginning and goes on till its gets to the end. Yet there is 
something to be said for dressing in the latest fashion and 
certainly Miss Royde-Smith’s smart clothes suit her perfectly 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


CRETE AND GREECE IN THE BRONZE AGE 


The Palace of Minos at Knossos. By SIR ARTHUR EVANS. 2 vols. 
Macmillan, £7 7s.) 

The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age. 
Methuen. 30s 


3yv H. R. HALL. 


rHESE two magnificent volumes on the Palace of Minos are 
in continuation of the first volume published by Sir Arthur 
Evans seven years ago, and are mainly concerned with the 
results of the excavations subsequent to 1921. They do not 
carry much farther his previous synthesis of the main 
evidence or attempt that final summary of the conclusions 
to be drawn from Sir Arthur's life’s work, which we should 
have liked to have from him. But they are a treasure-house 
of evidence for the specialist and of curious items for the 
eye of the amateur. 

The history of civilization owes so much to the extra- 
ordinary flair and enthusiasm and perseverance of Sir 
Arthur Evans that it seems ungenerous to venture a criti- 
cism. But even as a treasure-house of evidence for the 
expert, the book seems to run a risk of not being quite as 
useful as it might be, on account of Sir Arthur’s fondness for 
sketches, reconstructions, and restorations in preference to 
straightforward photographs of the actual objects uncovered. 
These volumes have been produced (at a very high price) 
with a great abundance of illustrations, many of them 
coloured, but it is not always as easy as it ought to be in a 
book of this description to disentangle Sir Arthur’s theories 
from the material on which he builds them. 

For historical generalizations and for an attempt to 
assess the contribution of Cretan civilization to the long- 
subsequent Greek culture, we have to turn to Dr. Hall's 
admirable volume on Greece in the Bronze Age, based on a 
course of lectures delivered in 1923 before the University of 
Edinburgh. The Cretan evidence naturally fills the greater 
part of it, but Dr. Hall does his best to relate this to the 
Mycenean and Agean cultures generally and the transition 
to the Age of Iron. The main period covered by the book, 
say, 2000 B.c. to 1300 B.c., is one for which the evidence is 
fragmentary, perplexing, and almost entirely archeological. 
Dr. Hall has probably made as good a “story” of it as is 
possible for a prudent man, and the splendid and very well 
chosen collection of illustrations make if an ideal handbook 
(at a very moderate price) for anyone who wishes to get a 
general view of the existing evidence. 

What is the impression produced on the mind by a con- 
spectus of what we now know about the period of a thousand 
vears which intervened between the great ages and extra- 
ordinary technical innovations of Sumeria and Egypt and 
the rise of the great age of Greece from which, admittedly, 
subsequent civilization draws its origin? Ought we to 
regard the Cretan culture as the parent of Greek culture 
and therefore in the direct line of our own ancestry? Or was 
it only a curious, fin-de-siécle, slightly decadent offshoot of 
Babylonia and Egypt of no lasting significance? Sir Arthur 
Evans and Dr. Hall lean strongly to the former alternative. 
And they can, indeed, make out a fairly strong case on 
grounds of technical archeology. Yet the great gaps in the 
evidence still entitle us to hold opinions based on a general, 
imaginative impression, and to doubt whether the remark- 
able character of the archxological discoveries may not cause 
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us to exaggerate the influence of the Minoans on their geo- 
graphical successors. There is the immense lapse of time for 
one thing. A dark age of several hundred years intervened 
between the collapse of Cretan culture and of the early 
Mycenw#an culture which it influenced and the rise of any- 
thing which we can call Greek. Nearly a thousand years 
passed by between the fall of Knossos and the archaic art 
of sixth-century Athens. A certain continuity in techniques 
will often be handed down from one civilization to another 
remote in time and race. But it is dangerous to trace 
affinities of culture and artistic inspiration between different 
races speaking different languages with many centuries of 
invasion and destruction lying between. Were these tight- 
lacing, codpiece-wearing fellows of rather light metal—so 
one feels—and furbelowed ladies of more dominant type than 
their partners, who decorated their houses with elegant 
dados in the style of Messrs. Maple, and were the first to 
appreciate the delights of sanitation, the first Europeans—the 
first civilized beings to escape from the grimness of the East 
and to hand on the results of the technique and the science 
of Babylonia and Egypt to beings who could breathe a freer 
air? Dr. Hall would have us believe that they were. He 
would make them of the same blood as the Pelasgians, and 
he would give the Greeks a large admixture of Pelasgian 
blood with their Aryan strain. The great age of Greece is 
the firstfruit, he thinks, of the marriage of the Nordic 
Strength with the ancient Mediterranean inheritance ; and 
perhaps, he adds, the Mediterranean peoples have since 
reverted to type, so that we find the ancient Cretan in the 
modern Italian. 

It may be so, or the Minoans may have been no more than 
a brilliant ephemeral offshoot of their greater neighbours. 
We may one day know the answer, if we learn to read their 
language—written in something very like Greek letters yet 
almost certainly not (like the last deciphered puzzle— 
Hittite) of the Aryan family, but a branch of the unknown 
tongue, to which Etruscan also may perhaps belong, which 
was spoken by Mediterranean Europe in the Chalcolithic 




















The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 
account by post involves ‘more letter- 
writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 











tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 
Account, which explains the conveni- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions. 
A copy will be gladly sent 
on application to 
the Secretary 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
Head Office : 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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A EUROPEAN 


Europe. By COUNT 
MAURICE SAMUEL. 


DIAGNOSIS 


HERMANN KEYSERLING. 
(Cape. 21s.) 


Translated by 


To read any one of Count Keyserling’s books is a remark- 
able experience, for Count Keyserling is a remarkable man. 
Primarily he is a metaphysician, a philosopher, but he dis- 
plays in his writings not a little of the intuitive perception 
and concrete vision of the artist. This last quality was par- 
ticularly evident in his famous ‘‘ Travel Diary of a Philo- 
sopher,’’ which one critic declared to be ‘‘ one of the few 
necessary books for a modern man.”’ In his two later books 
to be translated into English, ‘‘ The World in the Making ”’ 
and the present volume, he emerges definitely as a publicist, 
foretelling the world of to-morrow in order that the world of 
to-day may take heed. He has gone about Europe not in the 
least in the mood of a traveller seeking the entertainment 
of variety, but in that of a military expert disposing his 
forces about a fortress in preparation for ‘‘ the long night of 
the spirit which now lies before mankind.”’ 

For Count Keyserling is an individualist: ‘‘ there can 
be no question of worth among nations except as it derives 
from and leads back to the individual, for the one and only 
exponent of all values is the unique individuality.”’ And 
looking east to Russia (and with Russia, Asia) and west to 
America, he finds a common threat of ‘‘a return to the 
matrix of primitivity,’’ a similarly ‘‘ materialistic and anti- 
metaphysical "’ life-philosophy :— 

“The sex emancipation which is the aim of young 
feminine America differs in no essential from the ideals and 
achievements of Russian womanhood. In exactly the same 
way American caste ethics are beginning more and more 
to resemble Russian class ethics, and American justice is 
growing more and more like Russian class justice ; American 
intolerance towards everything un-American is also begin- 
ning to resemble the intolerance of the Russians... . In 
America, as in Russia, and in the same sense as in Russia, 
the individual is sinking back into the undifferentiated 
mass.” 

The phase is a temporary one, a necessary rebirth, but until 
it is completed ‘‘ the meaning of Europe lies in its indivi- 
dualism.”’ Europe is to be the upholder of qualitative as 
opposed to quantitative, the spiritual Palestine of the world 
in the making. 

In his travels, then, about Europe, of which this volume 
records the results, the author sought primarily to crystallize 
in a few pages the characteristics of each people and the 
nature of the peculiar contribution of each to the general 
synthesis. Many of his judgments will, perhaps, find little 
agreement in the countries concerned, as when he portrays 
the Englishman as the ‘‘ animal-man,”’ spontaneous, uncon- 
scious, non-intellectual, too ‘‘ essentially lazy *’ to succeed 
other than as a ruler, playing while others work for him ; or 
writes of the Frenchman, for all his logic and intellectual 
clarity, as basically emotional :— 

“There is no purpose in discussing anything sith a 
Frenchman unless there is a preliminary acceptance of his 
fundamental conviction. He is incapable of neutrality, and 
that not only in political questions ; he does not understand 
extrinsic objectivity, in the German way, unless that objec- 
tivity rests on acknowledged subjective premises.” 

Nevertheless, from his own point of view it is seldom possible 
to disagree with him, and his extended diagnosis of the 
feminine basis of the German character is brilliantly 
penetrative. 

Certainly the author himself would be the last to desire 
a universal approval. He draws, in his final pages, three 
conclusions from his European journey. Europe is to-day, 
he declares, as never before ‘‘ emerging as a unity because, 
faced at closer range by an overwhelming non-European 
humanity, the things which the Europeans have in common 
are becoming more significant than those which divide 
them.’’ Again, we need not fear, he would say, for variety 
within this unity, for ‘‘ nowhere on earth is there a richer 
multiplicity ’’ to be encountered. But before either of these 
he places a well-measured rebuke to those nations foolish 
enough to pride themselves upon approaching, if not having 


reached already, the ultimate goal of an ‘* exemplary 
perfection *’ :— 

‘“ My first task was to make all of them as ridiculous as 

1 could, or at least to set forth the relativity of their impor- 


tance. As long as they think as greatly of themselves as 
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they do to-day, there is no salvation for them. And the 

fact is that they are all of them more than imperfect. In 

not a single case does the reality even remotely correspond 
to the national opinion.” 

Count Keyserling has carried through his appointed 
labours with considerable success. Some of the humour 
may seem, at any rate in translation, a little heavy-footed, 
and a degree of prejudice against the more democratic 
European States is clear, nevertheless one has to admit on 
the whole, when one recalls the author’s past life as a Baltic 
aristocrat upon more than one occasion dispossessed of home 
and fortune by revolution, a truly philosophic detachment. 


MRS. DISRAELI 


Mary Anne Disraeli. By JAMES SYKES. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue book is about Mrs. Disraeli, but its interest necessarily 
centres in her husband ; for were it not for him, and the 
peculiar story of their marriage, it is doubtful whether any- 
one would wish to read about her. Naturally the most 
important materials for her life have been published in 
Disraeli’s official biography ; to this Mr. Sykes has added a 
certain amount of material drawn from other sources. Still, 
the main merit of the book is that, as Mr. Sykes puts it 
himself, ‘‘ the facts’? about her are in it ‘for the first 
time brought to a focus *’; and further, that by careful and 
conscientious researches he has finally laid to rest a con- 
siderable number of absurd legends which have circulated 
about the rather fantastic wife of a very exotic husband. 
The book is readable and interesting, and most people will 
agree with Mr. A. G. Gardiner, who has contributed a fore- 
word to it, that ‘‘in ‘ restoring’ the picture of Mary Anne 
Disraeli and clearing it of the accretions of the gossip- 
monger, the author has incidentally thrown a new and agree- 
able light on the most bafiling and enigmatic figure in the 
annals of British statesmanship.”’ But no less true is 
another remark of his, viz., that ‘‘in spite of the not un- 
attractive presentment that Mr. Sykes offers [of Mrs. Disraeli}, 
the mystery of Disraeli’s marriage to her remains unsolved.”’ 

In fact, one wonders whether the solution can ever be 
found at all along the old path of psychological interpreta- 
tion by rational and conscious motives ; love and marriage 
are not, as a rule, based on logic and purpose, and the more 
puzzling the facts, the less can they be argued in those 
terms. But so much can by now be taken as proved: that 
Disraeli did not marry Mrs. Lewis because of her money, 
for it would have been a very poor calculation, and could 
hardly have resulted in the fine sequel which their married 
life forms to it. Any confirmation of the old tale drawn 
from remarks made by either of the two, can at the utmost 
be treated as evidence that they themselves were unable to 
supply a valid explanation. 

Even people who entertain serious doubts about the 
therapeutic efficacy of psycho-analysis will occasionally 
admit that it should be tried in ‘‘ hopeless cases.’’ Disraeli’s 
exceedingly happy marriage to a woman twelve years his 
senior has proved a hopeless case for the ordinary psycho- 
logical interpreters—why not try psycho-analysis? His pre- 
ference for elderly women was well known to his own coni- 
temporaries, ‘‘so much so that a Russian Ambassador once 
said that the society he kept was toutes grand’-méres.”’ But 
mark how Disraeli had eliminated his own mother: in the 
biographical ‘‘ Memoir’’ which he wrote of his father he 
never mentioned her existence with one single word ; and the 
mother of Contarini Fleming (a novel, autobiographical as 
all the books of Disraeli) dies in childbed, but after she, too, 
had thus been radically eliminated at the outset, Contarini, 
on his travels, ‘‘ finds his way to Venice,’’ and there, as 
Mr. Monnypenny puts it, ‘‘ meets and marries his predestined 
bride, the last of his mother’s house.’’ He obviously went 
all over the world in search of his ‘‘ mother.”’ 

Infinitely more in Disraeli’s life than the mere story of 
his marriage can be explained by psycho-analvytic methods. 
Let us therefore hope that the next attempt at interpreting 
him will be made by someone acquainted with that much 
contested science, and let us also hope that in doing so the 
writer will refrain from using its horrible and, as a rule, 


unnecessary jargon. 
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THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
The Station. Athos: Treasures and Men. By ROBERT BYRON. 


(Duckworth. 18s.) 


It is often lamented that, with the growing standardization 
of the world and the ever-spreading tentacles of the tourist 
agencies, there are left no places worth visiting ; and Mr. 
Byron adds his voice to the chorus of complaint. Yet, in 
spite of the Jeremiahs, travellers are always finding nooks 
and corners of the earth where romance lingers; and Mr. 
Byron has refuted his own pessimism by writing a most 
interesting and charming book on the Greek mountain of 
Athos, which, throughout the changes that have revolu- 
tionized Europe during the last ten centuries, has remained 
the ‘‘ station of faith where all the years have stopped.” 
In earliest Christian times, the Holy Mountain was already, 
for appearance and security, the chosen of hermits ; and to 
this day it is an independent republic of monks, on which 
no female being, human or animal, is allowed to set foot, 
though legend, which also makes Athos the scene of Christ’s 
Temptation, asserts that the Virgin herself was its first 
visitor. The history of the Mountain begins with the ninth 
century. There were contentions between the earliest 
settlers, some of whom were mere hermits while others were 
monks. There followed disputes, revived periodically in later 
times, between the monks themselves. Some held to the old 
rule of Athanasius enjoining a community of property, while 
others favoured one under which private wealth was per- 
mitted. In 1404, however, the coenobitic way of life was 
finally condoned, and since then, through all the political and 
religious earthquakes that have shaken the world at large, 
the actual government of the Mountain has functioned 
uninterrupted. 

To-day there live on the promontory, in twenty different 
monasteries, some five thousand monks. The monasteries 
themselves, many of them occupying highly precipitous posi- 
tions, are varied and brilliant examples of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, while they are the repositories of the finest Byzantine 
frescoes, eikons, and other artistic treasures. It was to 
view and, where possible, to photograph these relics that 
Mr. Byron, armed with a letter from the C£cumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and accompanied by several 
young friends sharing his own archeological tastes, went to 
Athos. He was not allowed to see, let alone to reproduce, 
one of the most splendid and jealously guarded examples of 
Byzantine calligraphic and pictorial art—the Chrysobul of 
Alexios. But he is able to give descriptions, lucid and vivid, 
of many Athiot pictures which ‘* esthetically exhibit,’’ in his 
opinion, ‘‘ an astonishing and moving affinity with the goals 
of modern art."’ He writes equally well about architecture, 
in which, again, he is enthusiastically Byzantine. In an 
interesting and highly individual chapter, he contrasts the 
Byzantine spirit with that of the contemporary Latin West, 
and finds the fundamental distinction in the fact that, while 
in the West religion became increasingly divorced from 
daily life, the world and the Church continued in the East 
to be ‘‘ dovetailed with each other’s capacities, moving 'evel.”’ 
In a Gothic cathedral, ‘‘ the eye is swept to heaven with a 
brute impetus, magnificent in purpose and aspiration, ‘ike 
the Catholic hierarchy that built it."’ In St. Sophia, cn the 
contrary, there is ‘‘ no definition of journey.’’ The lines of 
construction and means of support are invisible. ‘** The 
shadowless, misty interior seems not to rise from the earth, 
but to swim, poised above it. Gothic reaches to the firma- 
ment. This has recreated it.’’ But the ‘‘ abstract vigour ”’ 
or ‘‘movement in mass” that characterized the temples 
was extended also to Byzantine domestic architecture. (n 
the Holy Mountain it is possible to study almost the exact 
counterparts, both in date and plan, of the English univer- 
sity colleges, and Mr. Byron contends that at Athos there 
was achieved, centuries ago, what the best architects of 
our new industrial world are also seeking: ‘‘ the impregna- 
tion of the utilitarian, of the walls that house life’s chores, 
with a sense of something other than the present.”’ 

But, while it is instructive and stimulating, the book 
is also very entertaining. Mr. Byron is as happy in his 
descriptions of natural scenery as of art and architecture ; 
and his narrative of personal adventures, moods, and im- 
pressions contrasts breezily with his otherwise grave dignity. 
While inspired with deep, underlying respect for the monks— 
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and he gives us some excellent portraits of different tvpes— 
he is often moved to mirth as he recalls the discomforts of 
an exclusively monastic society. Sanitation, for example, 
was very primitive, and sea bathing, though “ ecstatic’ in 
itself, was attended by dangerous and exhausting descents 
and ascents upon the cliff. Much, again, as he appreciated 
the hospitality shown him, there were times when Mr. Byron 
found the ceremonies and fasts of the Orthodox Church a 
little too rigorous for his liking. And, finally, there was the 
food! We can understand why the Holy Mountain is not 
overrun with visitors when we read the eloquent accounts of 
some of the meals served upon the refectory tables. 


GOOD GARDENERS 


Nature in the Age of Louis XIV. By PHYLLIS E. CRUMP. 
ledge. 10s. 6d.) 


Rout- 


Two lovers below the leaves and a pair of turtle-doves above 
them represent for a good many of us the attitude of the 
Frenchman under Louis XIV. towards Nature; but the 
emblem is imperfect, and Miss Crump writes a learned, yet 
cheerful volume to supply its place. She does not pretens 
that the spirit of the time was habitually uttering descants 
upon creation or listening to the growing of the grass ; bu: 
she does show that man was aware of flowers, birds, forests, 
colour, rural retreat, the seasons. ‘‘In some cases, natur- 
ally, the distaste for Autumn and especially Winter are 
merely the outcome of a dislike of the physical and materia! 
inconveniences caused by cold and bad weather.’’ The word- 
ing of that sentence usefully points to the imaginative 
mediocrity of that period. Who feel the disagreeable effects 
of winter more than the sunny Japanese? Yet who have left 
more intense and delighted statements of winter scenery than 
the Japanese popular artists? 

Miss Crump’s itinerary is charming. First she takes us 
through the gardens, and she tells us without ceremony to 
expect ‘‘ the subordination of external to human nature.” 














NEW IDEAS 


In motor lubrication the old idea 
was that oil had to have “ body ”— 
a kind of stickiness that made the 
oil look thick when it was poured. 


Now we know that the kind of 
body that matters is the ability to 
withstand 4,000 to 5,000 r.p.m. at 
high temperatures. 


Shell oils have this kind of body 
—body that encourages speed— 
and, in addition, qualities that keep 
carbon deposits to the lowest known 
minimum. 


DOUBLE | TRIPLE 
SHELL OIL || SHELLOIL 


for Sunbeam, Standard 11.4 h.p., Sor Austin (all models), Bentley, 
Dai orrss, Buick, etc. Rolls-Royce, Singer, ete. 
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AN IMPORTANT CHANGE | 


will take place with the issue of 


OCTOBER 12th 


when TIME AND TIDE will be 


INCREASED IN SIZE 


and its price will be raised to 


SIXPENCE 























Special Features of the Enlarged Paper. 





A series of articles on MORALS THROUGH THE CENTURIES, by CICELY 
HAMILTON, will begin with the issue of October 12th. 


A WELL-KNOWN AND ‘EXTREMELY POPULAR WRITER—who desires to 
remain anonymous—will contribute under a pseudonym a weekly column entitled 


“GENERAL IMPRESSIONS,” which will deal lightly with topical matters. 


MR. J. JEFFERSON FARJEON will contribute a special light theatre feature each 
week, under the title “OUR JUNIOR CRITIC ”—this, in addition to the usual 


theatre criticisms. 


The enlarged paper will devote more space to BOOKS AND LITERARY SUBJECTS 
« generally than has hitherto been possible. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
12 months, 26/-; 6 months, 13/-; 3 months, 7/6 


Post Free Abroad and in the United Kingdom. A specimen copy will be sent free for four weeks on application to the 


Circulation Manager, Dept. N.A., ‘‘ Time and Tide,’ 88, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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Nature submits very gracefully, and the air is bewilderingly 
rich with hues and perfumes, though they may issue from 
mathematical designs. Grove nods to grove, but the labour 
has produced a triumph of elegant stillness. The yews, cut 
into and peacocks, accept their part. Waters 
wind, with stone gods ambling in their midst, and fountains 
enchant marble children. Grottos invite and surprise with 
their myriad lights and ornaments and imitated music. If 
we prefer real birds, we can go to the aviary ; and if we 
think water should contain fish, there are carp in the ponds 
coming to the gardener’s boy to be fed. In short, whatever 
we may believe about Wordsworth, these gardens are abun- 
dantly enjoyable, and the “ attitude to Nature ’’ concerned 
may be forgotten while we walk and talk. 

But now a wilder prospect opens. It is proposed to take 
the road. Nature apart—what is the standard of the inns? 
Do the highwaymen murder regularly? And after all, why 
leave the gardens? Well, perhaps others have gardens. On 
the whole—we are summarizing Miss Crump’s essay—a walk 
or ride will be sufficient. We shall then be home for the 
play. Nature, of course, may creep in there. ‘* Philéne in 
‘La Sylvie’ builds a green cabinet to shade his love, and 
throws a plank for her to cross the stream.” 
like that too :— 


dragons 


Our poetry is 


‘* She spoke ; 

A gentle trembling moved each Pine and Oak 

That nearest stood, and kindly strove to share 

Her sad complaint with every wandering air ’”’ 
If trees had not sympathized, there would have been a chorus 
of sheep. But enough of melancholy. Brighter poets pre- 
pare mosaics of flowers and shell-work in rhyme for us. 
Saint-Amant makes even a snow-scene friendly. Indeed, 
probably Nature has her intimacies: it is a pretty idea ; and 
certainly the moral training of solitude is extolled by many 
esteemed writers of verse and prose. Racine himself used to 
swear by it. 

This brings the investigation to La Fontaine, and 
Madame de Sévigné, who present the fullest experience of 
Nature and rusticity in their country and period, and have 
been rewarded for it. The ‘‘ deux pigeons ”’ indeed haunt 
their scenes, but they belong to the school of Melampus, and 
it is not probable that a summer's day has ever known two 
more grateful worshippers to wander past the haymakers or 
home along the avenue. 


” 


E. B. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Survey of International Affairs, 1926. By 
assisted by V. M. BOULTER. 
Milford. 25s. 

The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Relations since the Peace 
Settlement. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Oxford University 
Press, and Milford. 7s, 6d.) 

The Origin, Structure, and Working of the League of Nations. 
By C. HOWARD-ELLIS Allen & Unwin. 21s 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, 
Oxford University Press, and 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE’S Survey is the most valuable product of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs and would alone 
justify its existence. This volume, which brings the record 
of international affairs down to the end of 1926, is, like its 
predecessors, distinguished by the completeness of the record 
and the skill with which Professor Toynbee raises what might 
have been a mere chronicle of contemporary events into the 
ampler atmosphere of history. The first section, which gives 
a detailed account of the crisis over the composition of the 
League Council and the admission of Germany to League 
membership, is a good example of his method. The facts 
are meticulously recorded, but their relation to the historical 
development of the system of Great Powers and to the future 
of the upon. A large part of the 
volume is taken up with an invaluable account of events in 
China during 1926 and down to the dispatch of the Shanghai 
Defence Force. Two sections, not by Professor Toynbee, also 
deserve notice, one by Dr. Lauterpacht on ‘‘ The United 
States and the Permanent Court of International Justice,”’ 
and a very useful record by R. J. Stopford of the facts 
regarding Inter-Ally Debts both during and the war. 
ovnbee’s second volume is distinct from, but 
Survey Its accurately 
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described in the title. It has a fascinating introduction in 
which once again he allows himself to attempt to relate his 
facts to history, and in which he discusses the historical 
significance of the British Empire and the relation between 
its development and that of the League. 

To-day everything of importance in international affairs 
is related to the League, and it is curious that no one has 
hitherto made an exhaustive study of that much-abused and 
much-praised organization. Mr. Howard-Ellis has now un- 
dertaken the task, and this is the first large volume of what 
promises to be an important trilogy. The book is in every 
way admirable and should prove a first-class handbook. 1! 
begins with a well-balanced survey of the international 
system of the nineteenth century, and the significance of the 
war. Then follows a very good detailed account of the 
origins of the League and the Covenant. Finally there is a 
detailed analysis of the structure of the League. Mr. 
Howard-Ellis, like Professor Toynbee, greatly enhances tne 
value of his work by refusing to become a mere mechanical 
recorder of facts. He never forgets that the value of a fact 
resides in its historical significance, and he never hesitates 
to point the historical moral. This is particularly noticeable 
in his chapter on International Law. Altogether this 
promises to be a notable treatise. 


ITALIAN PRINTING 


The Book in Italy during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries 
(Shown in Facsimile Keproductions of the most famous 
printed volumes). [Introduction by DR. GuiIpo BIAGI. With 
Explanatory Notes and Comments by WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT. 
Harrap. 5 guineas.) 

THIS account of Italian printing during the fifteenth and 

sixteenth centuries, illustrated by facsimile reproductions of 

the most famous printed volumes of the period, will be of the 
greatest value to all who are interested in fine printing and 
typography, whether from the historical or esthetic point of 
view. The facsimiles, collected by Dr. Guido Biagi, late 
Librarian of the Laurentian Library in Florence, are nearly 
one hundred and thirty in number, and are admirably repro- 
duced, some of them in colour. They formed the basis of the 
contribution of the Italian Government Libraries to the Paris 
i:xhibition of 1900, and were then arranged chronologically 
to illustrate the development of Italian book-printing. (Dr. 

Biagi explains in his introduction that he limited his collec- 

tion to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries because ‘‘ after 

the sixteenth century printing had become so common that it 
must be looked upon as an industry rather than an art.’’) 

In the present volume, however, the Editor, Mr. William 

Dana Orcutt, has grouped them by cities and towns in order 

to permit of explanatory notes and comment in a conveniently 

approachable form. 

A large part of Dr. Biagi’s introduction deals with the 
miniatures which during the fifteenth century were used to 
decorate printed books—in order, as he says, to attract the 
old-fashioned booklovers and collectors who despised the 
new art of printing, and to enhance the value of each copy 
in their eyes by the fact that its decoration at least, if not 
its text, was done by hand. Reproductions of three of these 
miniatures are given—a very lovely ‘‘ Annunciation,’’ by 
Monte del Fora, and portraits of Petrarch and of his mistress 
Madonna Laura de Noves de Sade. The decorative office of 
these hand-painted miniatures and illuminations came gradu- 
ally to be usurped by initial letters cut in wood and by wood- 
cut illustrations in the text. 

Mr. Orcutt gives a full account in his explanatory notes 
of the different printers in all the important towns of Italy 
and of the books they produced. The art of printing was 
first introduced into Italy, he tells us, in 1464, by the efforts 
of Juan Turrecremata, abbot of the monastery of Saint 
Scholastica at Subiaco, who invited there two German 
printers, Sweynheym of Mayence and Pannartz of Prague: 
the first volume they produced was a small grammar for 
boys, of which no copy is at present known, the next the 
Lactantius, which is illustrated. These two typo- 
graphers removed shortly afterwards to Rome, where they 
several important publications, ! soon 


here 
issued and the art 


spread, both in Rome, where other German printers also 
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THE 
ENORMOUS ROOM 


by 
E. E. Cummings 
* 


‘There can be no doubt that the book is true in 
every line, true with an unspeakable tenacity, and 
that what it portrays is abominable, and shameful 
beyond all belief. But before we are hypocrites 
at the expense of our French partners in the wild 
beast rush, which we distinguish by the name of 
war, let us remember Mr. Graves’s wise intro- 
duétion and look at home first. We shall then 
conclude—and that is the first real lesson of the 
book—that not France, but war, is the culprit. 
...In Mr. Cummings we have a writer of the 
first force, one by whom life is snatched from 
| time, and recreated with a leaping intensity that 
i| almost surpasses belief.’ 
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+" WEST GOUNTRY 
| SKETCH BOOK 


by EDEN PHILLPOT TS 


With Frontispiece of the Author. 7/6 
‘* The essays that compose ‘ A West Country Sketch Book’. . . 
are charming examples of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ work . . . in 
this volume the sketches in which many local people are given 
their say deserves special mention . . . delightful to read and to 
remember *? Punch ‘* Nobody, surely, knows the West Country 
better than Mr. Phillpotts; and nobody can write of it with a 
completer understanding or a more profound sympathy ’’ Sunday 


Times ‘* Charming and often humorous sketches of the people 
and historic places of Devon and Cornwall, interwoven 


with many strange traditions that linger in that countryside ”’ 
Daily Mirror ‘* Contains many passages of quiet beauty ”’ 
Birmingham Gazette 





BAGDAD AND POINTS 


EAST 
by ROBERT J. CASEY 


Profusely Illustrated. 18/- net 
‘* He gives us a series of most delightful glimpses seen with the 
sympathetic eye of a genuine poet, and described in a style at 

















CONTENTS FOR 


A STUDY OF PARADOX By William Kilborne Stewart. 
PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT METAPHYSICS Edmond Holmes. 
PHYSICS AND GOD Herbert Dingle. 
LABOUR A MANIFESTATION OF GOD W. R. Lethaby. 
THE INNER MORALITY OF ART Don Luigi Sturzo. 
POWER AND GOODNESS IN THE PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION 
OF THE DIVINE R. R. Marett, D.Sc. 
A CHINESE ESTIMATE OF HARDY’S POETRY 
Chang Hsin-Hai, Ph.D. 
THE BIRTH OF A GREAT POEM J. Middleton Murry. 
HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA: A REPLY 
J. N. Farquhar, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon), Hon. D.D. (Abdn.), 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE JOHANNINE CHRIST- 
TESTIMONIES Vincent Taylor, Ph.D., D.D. 
THE ETHIC OF MACHIAVELLI R. N. Carew Hunt. 
THE DEPARTING DOCTRINE OF THE SOUL John Linnell. 
THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA-—PRESENT 
CONDITIONS Robert Milliken, 
Survey and Signed Reviews. 


OCTOBER. 





Applications from intending subscribers for a free specimen copy. 
| should be addressed to the Publishers: 


CONSTABLE & CoO., LTD., 
10 and 12, ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
































NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4. 
< 39, St. James’ Street, S.W. 
(50-51, Lime Street, E.C.3. 


For all Classes of FIRE, ACCIDENT & MARINE INSURANCE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CHIEF 
LONDON BRANCHES 





Humbert Wolfe, in ‘The Observer’ once robust and delicate ’? Sunday Times ‘*An_ illustrated 
volume of travel in the wonderland of the Orient. It is 
‘s much to be praised "’ jewish Guardian ‘A lively description 
of Bagdad and other parts of the Middle and Near East. 
{ He revives for the reader the trend of the centuries that have 
7S. 6d. net passed over these once splendid cities ’’ Cork Examiner 
Send for Autumn List No. 48. 
JONATHAN CAPE LONDON - HUTCHINSON 
& Co, (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoter Row, E.C.4 
{lso Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 
‘eaten as | AAAAAAAAALssAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
ne | A faultless dinner ends with 
2/6 net. Annual Subscription 10/- (post free). | 
| 
The attention of subscribers and readers is called to the fact | 
} that the October issue, now ready, is the first number of 
Volume XXVII. All subscription orders are sent direct post 
free on day of publication. 
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To Book Collectors 
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the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to: the inquirer. This applies to foreign as 
well as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 
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established themselves, and in the other towns of Italy. Mr. 
Orcutt gives an account of Hahn, in Rome, who was the 
first printer in Italy to decorate his books with woodcut illus- 
trations ; of printing in Venice, which soon became the centre 
of the new art under the brothers da Spira, Nicolas Jenson, 
and, later, the famous Aldus family ; and also of all the other 
books of the period of which he gives facsimiles. His 
book is very well printed and produced under his own 
supervision. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Masqueraders. By GEORGETTE HEYER. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


This is an historical novel of the arch, the delicious type. 
It belongs to the neo-rococo school. Prudence was out riding 
with Tony: ‘‘ She bent to fiddle with her stirrup leather, and 
her reply was somewhat inarticulate. When she sat straight 
again in the saddle she showed a heightened colour, but it 
might have been due to the stooping posture.’’ But it is 
also necessary to remember that Prudence was then dis- 
guised as a man and her brother Robin as a woman, the 
better to evade justice after having been involved in the °45. 
Prudence who was large for a woman and Robin who was 
small for a man had spent their youth in disreputable adven- 
tures all over Europe at the bidding of their father, a 
mysterious, incalculable, and aristocratic old reprobate, but 
when Tony took Prudence for a man and Letty took Robin 
for a woman, it was time to have done with wild courses. 
Miss Heyer improves on the eighteenth century. She is much 
more eighteenth century than, say, Sheridan. But who is 
her mode] for dialogue? Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, Smol- 
lett, Goldsmith? ‘* It was positively marvellous *’ would seem 
peculiar to the second quarter of the nineteenth century. It 


may, however, be proper to the eighteenth century. But 
some objection must be raised against: ‘‘I have nothing 


but pride... in the quick wits of you.” 
very many queer forms of this kind. 


Miss Heyer has 


° * * 


England in Johnson's Day. By M. D. Methuen. 6s.) 

The peculiar flavour of a period is best obtained from 
works which stand in the middle rank of its literature ; for 
masterpieces impress the reader with things which tran- 
scend the limits of their own time, and he is apt to overlook 
that which is peculiar to it. Still, no one except a specialist 
can read in toto the middling literary productions of past 
periods ; therefore for the ordinary reader they have to be 
made accessible through anthologies. This is done here with 
considerable skill and taste ; the book, read through at one 
go, gives a vivid picture of the time, described by its own 
writers in its own terms. The excerpts are grouped by 
subjects. 


GEORGE. 


* * . 


Postures. By JEAN Ruys. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Rhys immerses her characters in despair tinged 
with desire. She gives the impression of letting her hands 
fall in repeated little gestures of hopelessness: ‘‘ Then. . 
she felt a great longing to put her head on his knees and 
shut her eyes. To stop thinking. Stop the little wheels in 
her head that worked incessantly. To give in and have a 
little peace. The unutterable sweet peace of giving in.” 
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You can obtain any Books published this 
Autumn, whether reviewed or advertised in 
this or any other paper, through any Bookshop 
or Railway Station Bookstall of W H. Smith 
& Son. Apply at any of * Smith’s’’ 280 Book- 
shops for registration card for ‘“ Readers’ 
Guides” to 100 subjects. These use ul guides 
to reading will be supplied free as issued. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Booksellers for over a Century 
1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 
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Marya is an English girl. After working for several years 
in the chorus of a touring company, she marries Stephan 
Zelli, a Hungarian, and goes to live with him in Paris. She 
suspects he is a bad lot, but he is good to her. Her suspicions 
are confirmed when he is arrested and charged with dealing 
in stolen curios. During the year of his imprisonment, Marya 
forms a connection with Heidler, a picture dealer, for which 
Stephan murders her on his release. Marya is frightened, 
living, spiritually, from hand to mouth: ‘ It was a fantastic 
life, but it kept on its legs... . It was astonishing how 
significant, coherent, and understandable it all became after 
a glass of wine on an empty stomach."’ No doubt, Miss Rhys 
admires Paul Morand. ‘‘ Necklaces of lights over the dark 

. water’ (‘‘ Des perles roses égrenées le long du Cours- 
la-Reine ’’) ; ‘ the smell of petrol and perfume and cook- 
ing’ (‘‘La salle sentait le bouillon-minute, l’ceuf couvi, 
l’aisselle et ‘un Jour viendra’*’). But her images are far 
too easy. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA SCHUBERT CENTENARY RECORDS 
COLUMBIA are celebrating the Schubert centenary with a wide 
selection of Schubert records. The pick of those just issued 
are six songs sung by Alexander Kipnis and the Quartet in 
A minor, played by the Musical Art Quartet. The six songs 
(Three 12-in. records. L2134-6. 6s. 6d. each) are ‘* Der 
Wegweiser *’ and ‘“‘ Der Wanderer ’’; ‘‘ Der Doppelganger ”’ 
and ‘* Aufenhalt ’’; ‘‘ Der Lindenbaum ”’ and ‘‘ Am Meer ’’— 
as good a selection as could well be made. Herr Kipnis, as 
most people know, has a very fine bass voice, and he sings 
these songs beautifully. The Quartet in A minor, Op. 29, is 
not one of the best of Schubert’s quartets, but it is not with- 
out charm. The Musical Art Quartet play it very well. It 
occupies seven sides of four 12-in. records, the eighth side 
being given to the Menuetto from the Quartet in E major 
(9442-5. 4s. 6d. each). 


The pianoforte records of Ethel Leginska should be very. 


popular. She plays the Impromptus Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
(Op. 142) (Three 12-in. records. 9476-8. 4s. 6d. each.) Both 
her playing and, we think, the recording are better here than 
in ‘*‘Moments Musicaux’’ (Op. 94) (Four 10-in. records. 
4887-90. 3s. each). Everyone knows No. 3, since it is re- 
corded on practically every instrument, and is played by 
orchestras and by quartets, but it is interesting to have the 
other five. 

Finally Herr Hinck and his orchestra play a hotch-potch 
called Schubertiana (Two 12-in. records. 9480-1. 4s. 6d. each) 
with considerable spirit. The snippets range from the 
** Erlkonig *’ to the Quartet in A minor, and probably many 
people will like them. 


OTHER COLUMBIA RECORDS 


The Columbia have two notable pieces. Debussy’s only 
quartet, in G minor (Op. 10, No. 1), has been recorded for 
the National Gramophone Society, but in the pre-electrical 
days. It is not an entirely successful work, but many people 
will be very glad to have it superbly played by the Lener 
String Quartet (Four 12-in. records. L2141-4. 6s. 6d. each), 
on records of exceptionally good tone. The last side of the 
fourth record is occupied by the Menuetto from Haydn's 
Quartet in D major (Op. 64, No. 5). The other work is 
Brahms’s Symphony, No. 2, in D major (Five 12-in. records. 
12151-5. 6s. 6d. each.) It is played by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Both playing and recording are a little 
uneven ; at times they are very good, e.g., in the second 
movement, but the Allegro con spirito is not nearly as good 
in balance and tone. 

Bizet’s incidental music to ‘*‘ L’Arlesienne,’’ played with 
zest by the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, should be a 
popular orchestral piece (Five 10-in. records. 4988-92. 3s. 
each). We usually hear this music given purely as an 
orchestral work, but here two choruses are sung in their 
original form. 

The best vocal record is *‘ La Tempesta *’ and ‘*‘ Fuoco di 
gioia *’ from Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,’ brilliantly sung by the Scala 
Orchestra (9483. ts. 6d.). Dora Labette, soprano, sings 
‘*‘ Orpheus with his Lute *’ and ‘“‘ Danny Boy ” (9479. 4s. 6d.): 
John Coates, tenor, ‘‘ It was a lover and his lass,”’ ‘‘ Dia- 
phenia,’’ and ‘‘ Mistress Mifhe*’ (4985. 3s.) ; and Heddle 
Nash, tenor, two famous songs from ‘‘ Rigoletto *’ (4986. 3s.). 
Mr. Nash is the best of the three, but even he does not escape 
the weaknesses of English singers. The Colne Orpheus Glee 


Union sing very well ‘‘ Come Bounteous May ”’ and ‘‘ O thou 
3s.). 


whose beams” (4987. 
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Roth & Hartman.) 
NTERNATIONALLY famous as 
Masters of their art, the Lener Quartet 

have brought to their Columbia records 
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DEBUSSY 
Debussy Quartet in G minor—Op. 10, 


No. 1. Complete in Four Records, 
Nos. L214] to L2144 (6s. 6d. each). 
Complete Work in Art Album, with 
Descriptive Notes, 26s. 


BRAHMS 


Brahms Quintet in F minor, for 
Piano and Strings—Op. 34. With 
Mrs. OLGA LOESER-LEBERT 
(Piano). Complete in Five Records, 
Nos. L2040 to L2044 (6s. 6d. each). 
Complete Work in Art Album, with 
Descriptive Notes, 32s. 6d. 


Also Twelve Great 
Beethoven Quartets 


MAGIC NOTES 
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“Fe a ton ocinamaces ? that same delicacy of tone, precision of 
| 


tempo and perfection of technique that 


LENER STRING QUARTET} characterises their public performances. 


It was the art of the Lener Quartet 
that first drew attention to the flawless 
surface of Columbia records— 
without scratch. Their recorded music 
is exquisite. 


Complete Lists of Lener Quartet Records post! free from 
COLUMBIA, 102-108 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 


Recording EXCLUSIVELY for ~ 


Columbia 


Electric Recording and No Scratch 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
THE DAWN OF THE MILLENNIUM 


HE announcement that Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, 

] Lid., of Coventry, after five years’ experimental 

work, have decided to incorporate in their 20 h.p. and 

30 h.p. chassis a four-speed gear box which will call for no 

skill in gear-changing, will be regarded by many people as 
the Dawn of the Millennium. 

It is certainly a most sensational piece of news, and 
comes as an answer to a hope expressed in this column 
that some British firm would bring to this year’s Motor Show 
a gear-set equal at least to the Silent Twin-Top gear 
arrangement standardized on the latest Graham-Paige cars. 

The Armstrong-Siddeley people have gone one better by 
providing four silent gears, any one of which may be engaged 
by moving a small lever on the steering wheel and pressing 
the clutch pedal. The ordinary shift lever is entirely 
abolished. 

To start a car fitted with this automatic equipment the 
driver will turn a finger on the steering wheel opposite the 
index ‘‘ Low’ and press the clutch pedal. When the car 
moves off he will move the pointer to ‘‘ Medium "’ and depress 
the pedal again. To change to ‘‘ Normal ”’ (third speed) or 
to ‘‘ High ’’ (top) the simple operations will be repeated. So 
far as the driver is concerned nothing could be more simple. 

The gear wheels of the Armstrong-Siddeley box will 
always be in mesh, and it is claimed that they will give silent 
running whichever speed is engaged. 

Theoretically nothing better could be wished for, and the 
fact that an old-established firm of high reputation have 
decided to standardize the automatic gear equipment on their 
most expensive cars is the best evidence they can offer of 
their absolute faith in its efficiency and fool-proofness. 

The firm's latest enterprise reminds me of a little incident 


which took place in the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, just nine 
vears ago. I was dining with some American friends when 
Mr. David Beecroft, the best-known motoring journalist in 


the United States, joined us. He had been away a few days 
visiting British car factories and interviewing the principals. 
‘“ It may be soon, if may be late, but I think you will see 
the Armstrong-Siddeley make a mark in the industry,”’ was 
his reply to one of my questions. I have never forgotten the 
prophecy. 

1 have a message from the Jowett Company to the effect 
that they will show at Olympia a saloon on their short 7 h.p. 
chassis at £125, and open cars at £1105s. Their long chassis 
models will be £141 to £163. The Triumph Seven ‘‘ Popular ”’ 
Model stands at £149 10s., with slight improvements, but the 
de luxe tourer, with a longer body, is reduced to £162 10s. 
Closed models range from £172 10s. to £182 10s. These are 
typical examples of the keenness with which the smaller 
firms have accepted the challenge of the big producers of 
‘‘ Baby ”’ cars. 

At the other end of the scale is the Rolls-Royce, with 
chassis prices unchanged at £1,185 to £1,900. 

The straight-eight cylinder engine is ‘‘ coming,’’ and one 
feels that the new 30 h.p. Lanchester will find favour in the 
luxury class as it well deserves, because it is certainly a 
beautiful production. 

There has been a ‘‘ shake up "’ at the Humber works, and 
an entirely new model—a 16 h.p. six-cylinder-—is coming to 
the Show, in addition to improved editions of the nine and 
the 20-65 h.p. six-cylinder. 

The front-wheel-drive Alvis, now in production after its 
recent successes, will be exhibited at Olympia, and I under- 
stand it will be available with a 10-ft. chassis to carry four- 
passenger coachwork. It has a 12 h.p. overhead valve engine, 
and for an extra £50 a super-charger can be fitted. 

The Lagonda family is to be increased by the addition 
of a three-litre ‘‘ six '’ of 19.9 h.p. In design it follows closely 
on the lines of the 16-65 h.p. model, which has done exceed- 
ingly well. The chassis price will be £650. 

A bigger edition of the Riley Nine, rated at 13.9 h.p., will 
be another newcomer, and with fabric saloon coachwork will 
be listed at £495. 

Three more Straight-Eights are promised—a 40 h.p. 
Renault, a 23 h.p. Bianchi, and a 36.4 h.p. Graham-Paige. 
The French car will have a radiator in front of the curved 
bonnet which has been a Renault feature for thirty years. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 


Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHEN UM, 38, Great James Street, 
Redford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


“TO ABOLISH! RENTS” 


“ HERE has been an enormous increase in the number 
i of requests from eustomers to pay their periodical 
standing charges.’’ Thus an official of one of the big 
banks. Bankers Orders were now being given, it was stated, 
not only for recurring annual items such as rent, insurance 
premiums, subscriptions, school fees, &c., but for monthly 
instalments on the purchase of furniture, motor-cars, encyclo- 
pedias, and even fur coats. It was stated that the number 
of such payments at one branch of the bank amounted to the 
surprising figure of 1,200 in a single day. While this is inter- 
esting as indicating the extent of a modern social develop- 
ment, it is also significant that the bankers list did not include 
instalinents for the purchase of houses. 

It is astonishing that so many people continue to rent a 
house when they could so easily become their own landlords 
by adopting one or other of the easy-payment schemes of 
house-purchase which have done so much to solve a post-war 
problem. If the Englishman’s home is his castle, then he 
ought to ownit. Hiring makes it merely a temporary shelter. 


Where allowance is made for indifference and disinclina- 
tion to change what always has been, it is probable that the 
reason why more householders do not become houseowners 
is to be found in the inability to produce the capital sum re- 
quired over and above the amount of the mortgage which the 
property will stand. This is, of course, a definite bar to 
iramediate purchase, but it is not necessarily a reason for 
abandoning fhe project altogether. 

Last month in these notes we referred to an alternative 
to the usual house-purchase scheme which had been devised 
by one of the insurance companies to assist tenants. We 
have since received from the Britannic Assurance Company, 
Ltd., of Birmingham, a copy of their booklet entitled ‘‘ To 
abolish rents,’’ and as we regard the matter as of some im- 
portance to that large section of householders who still hire 
shelters instead of owning castles, we feel that the subject is 
one which bears repetition and emphasis. 

The plan of the Britannic for an immediate purchase 
follows the usual lines, and those who contemplate an early 
transaction may examine this scheme with any others which 
they have in mind. 


It is the deferred advance plan to which we wish to 
draw attention. The ‘ Britannic’ state in their leaflet, 
‘‘ This scheme should appeal to a large section of the com 
munity who, though not intending to purchase a dwelling- 
house immediately, yet hope to do so in the future.’’ The 
procedure is quite simple. Each person would effect a special 
type of Endowment Assurance policy, upon which the com- 
pany would make an advance after the policy had been in 
force not less than three years. The following table shows 
the proportion of the certified value of the property which 
can be advanced at different periods and indicates the time 
which must elapse before the maximum loan equals the 
certified value :— 

Where the Policy has been effected under an 


After the Endowment Assurance Table for a sum pay- 
policy has able on survivance of a term of years or at 
been in earlier death. 
force over Term Term Term Term Term 
10 yrs. 15 yrs. 20yrs. yrs. 30 yrs. 
3 years 100° 90°. 99% 85% 80% 
5 years 100° 95% 90% 85% 
7 years 100% 95% 90% 
10 years di 100% 95% 
12 years 100% 


A proviso is made to the effect that the sum assured 
by the policy must not be less than the value of the property 
as certified by the Company's valuer. As this figure will 
probably be a little below the actual price, it will be advisable 
to effect the policy for a sum assured in excess of the amount 
it is intended to spend. 


Although it cannot be denied that this scheme may Strain 
a tenant’s resources for a time, the satisfaction of living 
rent free after a few years is wort! all the effort involved. 
As a preliminary step to houseownership we recommend a 
perusal of the ‘‘ Britannic’s "’ leaflet ‘‘ To abolish rents.”’ 


Bona-fide readers of THE NaTION may address their 
Insurance queries to our Insurance contributor. Address 
all communications ; ‘* Insurance,’’ THE NaTION, 38, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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RETVURADIVED LETTE AUTEM HETAT 


HOW ABOUT 
THAT HOUSE 
YOU WANT? 


We will help you to buy it. 


CpPtanane a home in these days 

is a problem, but by paying part 
of the cost in cash and obtaining an 
advance for the remainder, it is made 
easy. 


[: for example, you desire to purchase 

a freehold house for £1,000, valued by 
our Valuers at that figure, and you can find 
one-fifth of the purchase price, we will 
help you by granting an immediate 
advance of the other four-fifths, in con- 
nection with an endowment policy under 
which the total cost of premiums and 
interest will be only about 29/- per week net, 
under a 20-year term, assuming your age 
is 30 next birthday. 


This is how it is done: 


Yearly payment on 
£800 policy £34 18 8 
Income Tax rebate 
at 2/- in thee £ £3 9 10 


£31 8 10 

Interest (payable quarterly) 
at5}% perannum .. £44 0 0 
Total net yearly payment £75 8 10 


When your policy matures the 
house will belong to you abso- 
lutely. And if you die at any 
time previously the property 
will be handed over to yout 
widow or to your heirs free of 
further payment. 


Ifa “ with profits” policy, at slightly higher 
annual premium, is taken out, the accumu- 


lated bonuses will forma sinking fund avail- 
able towards the purchase of another house. 


Take the first step to-day and 
send for a copy of free booklet. 


BRITANNIG 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: 
Broad Street Corner, 
BIRMINGHAM 
Over 7,000 contented house owners have utilized the Britannia method 
All Classes of Insurance Transacted 
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READY TO-DAY. 


THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


By Her Daughter, JEANNETTE PORTER MEEHAN 


Few writers have enjoyed such a world wide popularity as 
the late Gene Stratton-Porter. Her beautiful nature stories 
have, and stiil are, an inspiration to all who read them. 
But Mrs. Porter was a philosopher too. In this interest- 
ing volume we are not only given interesting glimpses of 
her life, but afforded an insight into the temperament and 
character of a woman who has, by her various writings 
and wide interests, endeared herself to the hearts of millions 
of people. 18/- net 





READY TO-DAY. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN 
GALLIPOLI 


By HANS KANNENGIESSER 


(Prussian and Turkish Major-General, Retired), with an 
introduction by MARSHAL LIMAN VON SANDERS 
PASHA. Apart from the intensely interesting personal, 
the whole narrative is full of interest, with a vivid descrip- 
tion of the Turkish Army in modern fighting. 








Send for Autumn List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co, (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.A4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 1/-Monthly 








“STANDARD” QUOTATIONS 


‘“‘Would’st thou both eat thy cake 


and have it? ’’—HERBERT. 


This desirable state of affairs would seem to be almost 
reached in some Standard policies, where the bonus 
actually exceeds the premium. 

Example : 
Whole of Life, £1,000 Sum Assured, With Profits. 


Annual Premium for age 28 at entry 24 6 © 
Tax rebate, at present 2s. in the £ on z 6 © 
Net annual cost £20 14 0 


At the Standard’s present bonus of 42s. per cent. 
annual and compound, the amounts added to the £1,000 
Sum Assured would be: 


At end Premium 
of Year Bonus Cost 
I £21 £20 14 0 
21 £547 £434 14 © 
41 £1,345 £848 14 © 


(Tax rebate taken at 2s.) 


The supreme financial strength of the Standard gives 
every indication that the present rate of bonus will be 
maintained. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR “Rig PROFIT PROSPECTUS 


The STAN DARD LIF 


eae COMPAN 


ES BABLISHED 


1625 


DUBLIN 
oun STREET acs 5 DAWSON STREET 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


SPECULATIVE ISSUES AND THE PUBLIC—OIL--THE GOLD 


HIS is to be a year of record crops in the financial 

as well as the agricultural sense. The company pro- 

moters are reaping an exceptionally fine harvest. The 
** close ’’ season for new issues, in spite of the fine weather, 
was not allowed to extend this year beyond August. 
According to the Midland Bank the amount of new money 
raised in September, 1928, was £18,306,000—a figure only 
beaten by September, 1920, with £20,064,000. In the last 
seven years the average amount of new money raised in 
the month of September has been only £7,250,000. The 
total amount of new money raised in the nine months this 
year has been some £269,000,000, as against £201,000,000 
and £175,000,000 for the corresponding periods of 1927 
and 1926. A striking feature of the new issues this year is 
that the public is being asked to finance an increasing 
number of new commercial ventures and inventions. There 
is, of course, nothing extraordinary in the fact that new 
home industries should be making a bigger call on the 
public savings while the older industries—coal, iron and 
steel, shipbuilding, and railways—are suffering depression, 
but it is unusual and regrettable that the public should be 
invited to find the money for so many undisguised gambles. 


o * . 


Before the war the financing of a new invention would 
ordinarily be done by a private syndicate until the enter- 
prise had been carried to the point of commercial success. 
But in these days, if a new invention is patented—whether 
it be a new form of photography, a wireless picture or a 
talking picture—the inventor and his promoters sell out to 
the public before even the idea has been tried out on a 
commercial scale for a year. This week, for example, the 
public subscribed £150,000 for Colour Snapshots (1928), 
Ltd. No doubt the amateur photographer will buy a colour 
film once for his camera because it is a new thing to be 
tried. But whether he will go on buying next year and 
the years following in such quantities that the Company will 
be able to pay good dividends, is a mere chance. Who can 
say that some better colour photographic material will not 
be invented? The financing of commercial gambles by 
public subscription may be deplorable, but it is a logical 
development of (1) the public desire to make money with- 
out having to pay out any income tax—that is by capital 
appreciation, (2) the pandering of the popular Press to 
this desire by making a feature of the City page and by 
giving tips. ‘ . P 

This type of issue lends itself to all the worst tactics of 
the company promoter. The public is generally offered a 
preferred share, either participating to some extent in 
profits, or with the right to subscribe to a proportion of 
the “‘equity”’ shares. The preferred share is not a preierred 
security at all, being subject to all the commercial risks 
of an ordinary share, but the bait which catches the unwary 
subscriber is the offer of a small interest in the potential 
profits or equity shares. The company promoter has found 
that the equity shares are best expressed in the denomina- 
tion of 1s. because English law does not permit the issue 
of shares of no par value. These 1s. deferred shares are 
undoubtedly the most attractive gambling counters yet in- 
vented for a Stock Exchange. The premium which the 1s. 
shares usually command induces the public to forget the 
discount which the preferred shares of £1 usually suffer. 
That the vendors and the company promoters generally 
carry off the bulk of the equity shares—which means, the 
bulk of the profits and the voting rights—is overlooked by 
those who are subscribing merely to make a ‘* quick turn ” 
on the stock markets. what the company promoter can 
now unload on the speculative public through the medium 
of publicity in the daily Press is almost unbelievable. 
[Last week there was an offer for sale of shares in a com- 
pany that mainly supplies towels and tea services to busi- 


EFFLUX 


ness houses—a clever combination of the indispensable and 


the unnecessary. The prospectus stated that £20,000 was 
being paid to the managing director of the vendor company 
as compensation for loss of office although he was to be 
appointed managing director of the new company for ten 
years at £6,000 a year. This issue was heavily over- 
subscribed. | 


* * * 


There are several remedies for this alarming develop- 
ment of public finance. First, the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee can refuse to grant leave to deal in cases where it 
thinks the public is not being given a fair chance. This is 
a remedy that ought at all costs to be avoided because the 
duty of the Stock Exchange is to find a market for securities 
irrespective of merits, as long as the law and the Com- 
mittee’s regulations have been complied with. Secondly, 
what the popular Press has given, it can take away. If it 
has made it easy for the company promoter to catch public 
subscriptions for a gamble, it can make it difficult by warn- 
ing the public against undesirable issues. But will it run 
the risk of losing advertising income? In the third place, 
the public can cure itself of crazy speculation by finding 
that it does not pay. From an economic point of view the 
sooner the public burns its fingers the better. It does not 
so much matter if company promoters get rich, provided 
their gains are productively employed, but it does matter 
if the public savings are locked up in non-economic enter- 
prises. 

* * * 


The oil share market has followed tin with a surprising 
burst of strength. There seems to be a general impression 
that the big oil interests have got together and have agreed 
upon restricting world production and advancing world 
prices. This is an absurd rumour, but it is true that 
restriction in the United States, in spite of the advance in 
crude oil prices, has been not only maintained but tightened 
up, while the big four groups operating in Venezuela have 
just agreed upon a scheme to limit the output of the oil 
fields of the Maraicaibo basin. Restriction in Venezuela 
with an output of 260,000 barrels a day does not count for 
so much as restriction in the United States with an output 
of 2,500,000 barrels a day, but it is important because 
Venezuelan crude oil is one of the main sources of fuel oil 
which is at the present time a glut in the market. It is an 
interesting point that Venezuelan oil was primarily respon- 
sible for the sensational drop in the market price of bunker 
fuel oil in New York from $1.35 a barrel to below $1.00 a 
barrel (we have heard of 60 cents being offered lately), which 
has made such a big difference to the operating costs of the 
passenger steamship lines like Cunard and White Star. 
If something is now to be done to check the over-produc- 
tion of fuel oil, the oil companies wil] begin to derive 
greater benefit from the rise in refined oil prices. 


* + * 


The cheerfulness of the gilt-edged market in the face of 
the outflow of gold is at first sight difficult to explain. Since 
the last three weeks the Bank has lost about £9,000,000 of 
gold. The reserve position of the Bank is still, however, 
strong, and we do not suggest that there is any immediate 
need for apprehension with regard to the Bank rate. The 
gold has gone chiefly to Germany and the stability of the 
sterling-dollar exchange above gold export point suggests 
that the Federal Reserve authorities are not anxious to 
see gold flow from London to New York. Gilt-edged stocks 
have probably risen because money has been plentiful, and 
because a demand has caught the dealers in the gilt-edged 
market short of stock. The recent move in prices has left 
Conversion 8} per cent. somewhat high at 772 x.d. to allow 
a yield of £4 10s. 3d., as compared with Local loan at 
64 9-16 and Consols 4 per cent. at 86 15-16, which allow a 
vield of about £4 12s. 9d. per cent. 
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